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SECTION I 
PROJECT OVERVIEW 



Background and Need 

In January, 1975, a proposal was forwarded to The Fund for the 
Improvement of Postsecondary Education, Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, seeking support to accomplish the following goals: 



1. To improve teacher education in Texas by (a) developing 
a set of competency specifications for the role of school 
based teacher educators and (b) developing a prototype 
set of training materials for this role. 



2. To develop a cooperative network among the Texas Teacher 
Centers for developing, training, and recognizing the 
competence of school based teacher educators. 



Those goals were translated into six more specific objectives: 



1. Specify competencies for school based teacher educators. 



2> Design a system to assess the demonstration of those 
competencies. 



3. Develop and test training systems for selected competencies. 



4. Survey interest and concerns of Texas teacher centers 
regarding the school based teacher educator's competency 
demonstration. 



5. 



Organize a network of teacher centers for interaction 
with project activities. 
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6. Involve selected teacher centers in prototype and field 
tests of school based teacher educator training systems. 

With the increased participation of teachers in designing both 
inservice and preservice Iteacher training systems and with the CBTE 
emphasis on performance in school settings, the role of the school based 
teacher educator had become critical. Yet little effort had been 
generated to specify needed competencies, to develop training systems 
based on those competencies, or to recognize expertise in, that role. 

An additional thrust in the initial proposal was directed toward 
the burgeoning teacher center movement in the United States, the exis- 
tence of politically-mandated teacher centers in Texas, and the need to 
learn more about the processes and dynamics involved in interinstitutional 
networki ng . 

Defining the SBTE Concept 

A school based teacher educator (SBTE) is a professional who has 
responsibilities for either preservice , inservice , or continuing 
teacher education and whose primary base of operation is iji the^ elemen- 
tary or secondary school . 

This definition of the school based teacher educator was developed 
in 1973 and has been adhered to throughout tne work of this project. 
Within that overall conceptualization, four variations of SBTE roles 
have been delineated: 



!• Part-time preservice 

2. Full-time preservice 

3. Part-time inservice 

4. Full-time inservice 

These variations are graphically presented in Figure 1, with each 
cell of the matrix containing several existing supervisory roles illus- 
trating that variation. 



Figure 1 

SPECIFIC ROLES OF SCHOOL BASED TEACHER EDUCATORS 
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visor 






Curriculum Supervisor 



A more thorough treatment of the development of the school based 
teacher educator concept can be found in SBTE Publication 2, School 
Based Teacher Educators : Rationale . Role Description and Research . 
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Overview of First Year Results. 1975-76 

Project funding began on July 1, 1975. Immediately upon notifica- 
tion of the award (in mid-May, 1975), the project directors began meet- 
ing on a weekly basis to initiate planning activities. By June 30, 
1976, many significant accomplishments had already been achieved. 

Project staff had been identified and organized by the date funding 
commenced. Scaff then identified, and solicited the participation of, 
fourteen prominent Texas educators to serve as a Statewide Advisory 
Board to the project. The Advisory Board membership is listed below: 



ROBERT ANDERSON 

Dean, College of Education 

Texas Tech University 

ANNA DEWALD 
Chairperson, School of 
Education 

University of St. Thomas 
Chairperson, Texas Association 

of Colleges for Teacher 

Education; 

Chairperson, Texas Council 
of Deans 

CHANTREY FRITTS 

Professor and Head, Department 
of Education, 

Abilene Christian University 
EUGENE JEKEL 

Professor, Texas A&I University 
Past-President, Texas 
Association of Teacher Educators 



DWANE KINGERY 

Matthews Professor of Higher 
Education, North Texas State 
University 
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VIVIAN BOWSER 

Teacher, Houston Independent 
School District 

DWAIN M. ESTES 
Executive Director, 
Education Service Center, 
Region 20; 

Steering Committee, Texas 
Center for the Improvement 
of Education Systems 



ABEL GONZALEZ 
Assistant Professor and 
Director of Financial Aid, 
Pan American University 

GLENN W. KIDD 

Assistant Director for College 
Relations, 

Professional Relations Division, 
Texas State Teachers Association 

JOE KLINGSTEDT 

Assistant Dean, College of 

of Education, The University 

of Texas at El Paso 
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JOE LIGGINS 



JOt M. PITTS 



Assistant Superintendent for 
Staff Development, Houston 
Independent School District 



Assistant Superintendent for 
Personnel Development, Dallas 
Independent School District; 
Director, 



Dallas Teacher Center 



THOMAS E. RYAN 
Chief Consultant 
Texas Education Agency 



TOM T. WALKER 

Director of Teacher Education, 
Texas Education Agency 



Three additional Task Forces were organized to address issue areas 
that were deemed essential to the success of the project: 

1. Competency Identification 

2. Training Specifications 

3. Recognition System 

The primary criteria used in the selection of members for the 
project Advisory Board and Task Forces were expertise, prominence in the 
state, and geographic distribution. 

In September, 1975, an invitation was extended to each teacher 
center in the state to send representatives to an organizational meeting. 
Each year the Texas Education Agency sponsors a teacher education con- 
ference, and the SBTE organizational meeting was scheduled to immediately 
precede it. 

More than sixty persons attended the first meeting of the SBTE 
project on October 26, 1975, in Fort Worth. The purpose of the confer- 
ence was to disseminate information about project goals and objectives, 
proposed activities, and expected outcomes. 
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Whllv. initial interest could be expressed by centers at the 
orgx'n;; ...tionai meeting, each center was expected to obtain formal 
apifoval from its governing board for participation in the network. A 
transparency and audiotape presentation delineating potential benefits 
and obligations from participation in the SBTE project was prepared and 
mailed to all teacher centers in an effort to ensure uniformity of 
information about the project in presentations made to individual 
governing boards. 

Forty teacher centers subsequently joined the SBTE Network. They 
are listed on page 8, and marked on the map. Figure 2. 

The administering body of the project throughout its existence has 
been the Houston Area Teacher Education Center. The Center's executive 
board, called the Operations Committee, is composed of eighteen pro- 
fessionals representing the University of Houston, area schools, and 
professional organizations. Members of the 1976-77 Operations Comti.ittee 
are identified in the following list. 
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OPERATIONS COMMITTEE MEMBERS 
1977-1978 



Mr, Kenneth Black 
Deputy Superintendent 
Aldine Ind. School District 
14910 Aldine Westfield Road 
Houston, Texas 77039 
(449-1011) 

Ms. Darlene Pokorny 

AMef Education Association 

Chambers Elenientary School 

10700 Carvel Lane 

Alief , Texas 

(49P-8110 ext. 244) 



Ms. Lillian A. VanSickle 

President, Local Unit TSTA 

(Angleton) 

706 Tins ley Street 

Angleton, Texas 

(849-5245) 

Mr. Henry Lyle 

Cypress-Fairbanks High School 
President, Cy-Fair Ed. Assoc. 
Rt. 12. , Box 8B 
Houston, Texas 77040 

Mr. James D. Gary 

Director of Secondary Personnel 

Fort Bend Ind. School District 

500 Dulles Avenue 

Stafford, Texas 77477 

(494-3151) 

Dr. Jean Wren 
Assistant Superintendent 
Friendswood Ind. School District 
402 Laurel 

Friendswood, Texas 77546 
(482-1267) 

Mr. Charles Bradberry 
Superintendent of Instruction 
Spring Branch Ind. School District 
955 Campbell Rd. 
Houston, Texas 
(464-1511) 



Dr. Joseph S. Beneke, Superintendent 
Spring Ind. School District 
16717 Medberry Road 
Houston, Texas 77090 
(444-1050) 

Dr. Charles Nelson, Associate 
Superintendent for Currjcuium 
Development 

Houston Independent School District 
3830 Richmond ^ 
Houston, Texas 77027 
(623-5011) 

Ms. Dora Scott, Past President 
Houston Teachers Association 
4043 Grennoch 
Houston, Texas 77025 
(771-6326) 



Dr. Robert How>am, Dean 
ColUge of Education 
University of Houston 
(749-3598) 



Dr. W. Robert Houston 

Associate Dean, College of Education 

University of Houston 

(749-3621 ) 



Dr. Allen Warner, Director Field 
Experiences, College of Education 
University of Houston 
(749-3511) 



Dr. H. Jerome Freiberg, Director 
Teacher Corps, College of Education 
University of Houston 
(749-3910) 
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Ms. Janet Barnett 
7201 Spencer #44 
Pasadena, Texas 77505 
(Pasadena Teachers Association) 
(479-7397) 

Ms. Carrol Creswell, Coordinator 
Teacher Center, College of 
Education 

University of Houston 
(749-3621) 



Mr. John Small 

TSEA at University of Houston 
7355 Bell fort Avenue #86 
Houston, Texas 77087 
(641-4884) 

Mr. Robert Bartay 
Assistant Superintendent for 
Instruction 
Galena Park Ind. School District 
Box 565 

Galena Park, Texas 77547 
672-7491 ) 
Past Chairperson) 



SBTE TEACHER CENTER NETWORK MEMBERSHIP 



1. 


Abilene Teacher Center 


21. 


Sam Houston State University 


2. 


Austin Cooperative Teacher 
Education Center 


22. 


San Antonio Teacher 
Center, Region XX 


3. 


Brazos Valley Teacher 
Center, College Station 


23. 


South Plains Teacher 
Education Center, Lubbock 


4. 


Cen-tex, Bay'for University 
and Paul Quinn College 


24. 


Stephen F. Austin 
Field-Based Center 


5 


Cleburne Area Cooperative 
Teacher Center > Kei^ne 


25. 


Sul Ross State University 


6. 


Dallas Teacher Center 


26. 


Tarleton State University 


7. 


East Texas State-Texarkana 


27. 


Texas A&I University, 
Kingsville 


a 
o • 


East Texas State University 


28. 


Texas College 


9. 


Edinburg Teacher Center 


29. 


Texas Eastern University 


10. 


Fort Worth Teacher Center 


30. 


Texas Lutheran College 


11. 


Houston Baptist University 


31. 


Texas Southern University 
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Jarvis Christian College 


32. 


Texoma Cooperative, Sherman 


13. 


Lamar University 


33. 


University of Dallas, 
Irving 


14. 


Laredo Teacher Center 


34. 


University of Houston 


15. 


Mid-Cities Teacher 
Education Center-Arlington 


35. 


University of Houston at 
Clear Lake 


16. 


Mid-Coast Teacher Education 
Advisory Center, Victoria 


36. 


University of St. Thomas 


17. 


Midwestern University 


37. 


University of Texas at 
Dallas 


18. 


North Texas State University 


38. 


University of Texas at 
El Paso 


19. 


Prairie View A&M University 


39. 


University of Texas of the 
Permian Basin, Odessa 


20. 


Region VII, Nacogdoches 


40. 


Williamson County Coopera- 
tive, Georgetown 
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Figure 2 

LOCATION OF SBTE TEACHER CENTERS 



SBTE INVaVEMENT 
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A set of twenty competencies for school based teacher educators was 
prepared through an exhaustive process involving an extensive literature 
review, interviews with persons in similar roles, concept papers on 
clinical practice, development of an initial list of competencies, 
review by a national panel of fifty-two experts in the fields of instruc- 
tion and instrucclcal supervision, analysis of the national panel's 
recomnendations by the Competency Identification Task Force who refined 
the competency list, completion of a statewide survey of three hundred 
teacher educators, and finally review and adoption of the revised list 
by representatives of all teacher centers in the Network. This process 
is described in detail in SBTE Publication 7, Specifying Competencies 
for School Based Teacher Educators Through Task , Conceptual , and 
Perceptual Analysis. 

Concomitantly, the Recognition Task Force was exploring issues 
related to recognizing the competence, and/or credentialing, of school 
based teacher educators. Task force members generated a series of these 
issues and polled teachers, school administrators, and teacher educators 
from across the state. The results of that poll and a thorough treatment 
of the issues involved are reported in SBTE Publication 8, Credentialing 
School Based Teacher Educators : Basis for Decisioning . In addition, 
forty-nine states and the District of Columbia (Texas excluded) were 
surveyed to determine whether they had any form of specialized credential 
for school based teacher educators. The results of that survey are 
contained in SBTE Publication 3, A Na^onai 21 Sch^ 

Teacher Educator Credentialing Process . 

1 
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Much of the work of the Training Specifications Task Force had to 
wait for the identification of competencies. But during the project's 
first year, the Task Force prepared a basic position paper outlining a 
basic philosophy for SBTE preparation, approved a plan involving a 
series of five instructional units, and reviewed and approved a set of 
specifications for instructional unit development. These activities, 
together with training activities for the second year, are related in 
greater detail in SBTE Publication 11, Preparing School Based Teacher 
Educators. . 

On March 31 and April 1, 1976, more than eighty representatives of 
Network Teacher Centers convened in Corpus Christi for the first SBTE 
State Conference. The two-day conference was a working session, with 
participants reviewing the efforts of all three Task Forces and the 
project staff, providing input for refinement and direction for future 
efforts. The efforts and outcomes of the first year are summarized In 
SBTE Publication 9, Report of First Year Activities . 

* 

Objectives for the Second Year 

Much of the project's first year was concerned with groundwork- 
building activities. The following objectives were established for the 
second year: 

1. To design a training system for SBTE competencies. 

2. To involve selected teacher centers in prototype tests 
of instructional units. 

ERIC . 
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3. To design a system to assess the demonstration of SBTE 
competencies. 

4, To involve Texas Teacher Center Network in project 
activities and decisions, 

5, To disseminate project information to Texas teacher 
centers and to interested educators • 

6. To evaluate the extent to which the project has impacted 
Texas teacher education. 

This present document provides an opportunity to recount the 
accompli sfments of the School Based Teacher Educator Project over the 
second year of its existence. This section has defined the school based 
teacher educator, outlined the initial and continuing objectives of the 
project, and sunmarized activities of the first year (1975-76) to 
provide background for second year activities. 

Section II relates the development of objectives, assessment 
systems, and annotations of resources for school based teacher educators. 
It includes a set of twenty SBTE competencies, describes indicators of 
attainment for those competencies, provides the background of a self- 
assessment instrument, and disscusses procedures and criteria for a 
catalog of commercially available resources to assist school based 
teacher educators in achieving competence. 

EKLC 



Section III outlines the initial development, pilot testing, and 
revision of five instructional units which comprise the School Based 
Teacher Educator Series. Section IV reflects on the processes and 
dynamics of building an educational network— in the case" of this project, 
a network of teacher centers— a consortium of consortia . 

Section V reports the external evaluation that compared the project's 
efforts against its objectives. Finally, Section VI provides a compre- 
hensive listing of materials prepared through the School Based Teacher 
Educator Project and states plans for continuing their availability 
beyond the termination of external funding. 



SECTION II 



COMPETENCIES, ASSESSMENT AND RESOURCES FOR 
SCHOOL BASED TEACHER EDUCATORS 

At the beginning of the SBTE project a major need existed to 
identify supervisory competencies, ,to provide programs to train for 
these competencies, and to develop means for assessing the competencies. 
At that time, there was no delineation of competency- based assessment 
systems. The project staff directed major efforts toward alleviating 
these needs. 

This section reports the activities relevant to the following three 
project objectives: 

1. Specify competencies for school based teacher educators; 

2. Design a system to assess the demonstration of these 
competencies; and 

3. Survey interest and concerns of Texas Teacher Centers 
regarding the school based teacher educator *s competency 

. demonstration. 

Competency and Objective Identification 

During the first year of the School Based Teacher Educator Project 
the Competency Identification Task Force supervised an extensive process 
to identify the twenty SBTE competencies that were finally accepted. 
This process is outlined in Section I. The twenty competencies that 
resulted from this process are listed in Figure 3. 



Figure 3 
REVISED SBTE COMPETENCY LIST 



The School Based Teacher Educator will be able to 

1. Assist teachers to develop interpersonal skills and effective com- 
munication with students, colleagues, and school constituencies. 

2. Assist teachers to gather and utilize relevant data about school, 
classroom and community environments. 

3. Assist teachers to understand and work effectively with different 
socioeconomic/ethnic/cultural groups. 

4. Assist teachers to translate knowledge of current educational 
research and development into instructional practices. 

5. Assist teachers to develop a personal teaching style consistent 
with their own philosophy. 

6. Assist teachers to improve their understanding of basic concepts 
and theories of the subjects they teach. 

7. Assist teachers to understand and use techniques and instruments 
designed to diagnose students' academic and social development 
needs. 

8. Assist teachers to design, develop, and maintain environments that 
facilitate learning. 

9. Assist teachers to develop instructional goals and objectives. 

10. Assist teachers to develop and/or adapt instructional programs and 
materials. 

11. Assist teachers to select and utilize various strategies and models 
of teaching, e.g., concept development, inductive procedures, non- 
directive teaching. 



12. Assist teachers to design and implement personalized learning 
plans. 

13. Assist teachers to develop effective leadership skills. 

14. Assist teachers to understand and use effective techniques of 
classroom management. 

15. Assist teachers to evaluate instructional effectiveness by collect- 
ing, analyzing, and interpreting data on teacher and student 
behavior. 

16. Assist teachers to develop, implement, and assess continuing 
individual professional growth plans. 

17. Plan ^pd conduct individual conferences with teachers. 

18. Recognize the existence of personal problems that affect a teacher's 
instructional effectiveness and initiate referral processes. 

19. Demonstrate effective planning, organizational and management 
skills. 

20. Facilitate research studies on teaching and learning. 



Objectives, Indicators , and Criteria 

Since the twenty SBTE competencies were finalized in May, 1975, the 
SBTE project staff and consultants worked during 1976-77 to delineate 
further these competencies. Consultants with expertise r*»iated to each 
competency area were identified and contacted. Each consultant was 
given a statement of the competency, a common format to follow, and 
directions on how to complete the task. The format required that the 
consultants identify objectives^ Indicators of attainment^ and assess- 
ment criteria for each competency statement. Objectives were defined as 
more specific behavioral statements of purpose that were subsets of a 
given competency. Indicators of attainment were the evidence that the 
SBTE must do or provide for evaluation to determine if the objective had 
been achieved. Assessment criteria were the standards used by the ^^^^ 



evaluator in judging whether the indicator of attainment was adequate to 
satisfy the objective. The consultants' work was collected, edited, and 
the results published in SBTE Publication 13, Objectives , Indicators of 
Attainment and Assessment Criteria for Twenty ScJiool iMgher 
Educator Competencies . 

An example of objectives, indicators of attainment, and assessment 
criteria for one competency statement is illustrated in Figure 4. 




Figure 4 

ILLUSTRATIVE COMPETENCY, OBJECTIVES, INDICATORS, AND CRITERIA 

COMPETENCy 17. The SBTE can assist teachers to understand and use techniques and instruments designed to diagnose 
students' academic and social development needs. 



OBJECTIVE 



INDICATOR 



CRITERION 



The SBTE The SBTE 

A. Identifies major diagnostic tests 
and instruments that are useful 
in diagnosing students' academic 
and social development. 



1, Describes purposes of formal 1. 
diagnostic instruments. 



Given a typical battery of tests 
used to diagnose studen',s' academ- 
ic and social developme'it, des- 
cribes in writing the purpose of 
the test as well as incidental 
information which may be . gained 
from test administration. 



2. Lists factors involved in 
instrument selection. 



2. Given case histories of students 
with behavioral disabilities, 
lists the factors involved in 
selecting formal instruments to 
diagnose student problems. 



1. The purposes and incidental findings 
stated by the SBTE will be compared 
for accuracy and completeness to the 
purposes and incidental findings 
cited in the test manual. 



2. The factors cited by the SBTE will be 
evaluated on their completeness and 
appropriateness to each case history. 



3. Administers formal diagnostic 3. Given a typical battery of tests 3. Each administration will be judged 

' instruments and interprets used to diagnose students' academic on its ccnfonnation to the admims- 

their results. and social development, demon- tration procedures outlined in the 

strates administration of each test manual. 

test to a group of teachers. 



Competency II, continued 
OBJECTIVE 



INDICATOR 



CRITERION 



, ,„te.«ts sWardUea test i ^^^^ S ' St'o^ S?:!?, 
?Seir ^' Ssffil ind'clant, o? presentation 

^ and social development, deinon- 



strates to a group of teachers 
a thorough interpretation of the 
results of each test. 



Given a set of test results for Each diagnostic profile will be 
five students who have varying evaluated on the degree to which 
academic and social problems, it correct y uses al in onjation 
interprets test results and provided through test results, 

develops a diagnostic profile 
for each student for prese^ita- 
tion to a group of teachers. 



^ iripntifies resource personnel 5. Lists in writing all school 5. List is judged according to its 

s^^^^ ^-'^^vi -'i:?r racf 

'ac personnel who are accessible accuracy. 

^ ^ ' for diagnosing student academic 

and social development. 
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B. Oses iriformal diagnostic and 
evaluation instruments. 



, exposes case stales based 1. Fo«5 fWe da,s of observa- 1, JJ^^j^^^^^^^^^^ 
™ ; mM H ooi-icatesVervable beteviors 



significant behaviors demon- and legitiiiate inferences, 

stratsd by that student. 



Competency 17, continued 
OBJECTIVE 



INDICATOR 



CRITERION 



2. Constructs criterion refer- 
enced tests. 



2. Given a phase of academic 
curricuium, devises a criterion 
referenced test of that curricu- 
lum. 



2. The test is evaluated on (a) com- 
pleteness of measuring curriculum 
achievement, (b) ease of administra- 
tion, (c) clarity of items, and 
(d) objectivity in assessing student 
results. 



3. Develops checklists, rating 
scales and graphs suitable 
for measuring specific, 
observable student behavior. 



3. Given five frequently occurring 
acted-out behaviors, devises a , 
checklist item, a rating scale 
item ai)d a graph to measure the 
frequency with which a particular 
student demonstrates each 
behavior. 



3. Each measurement item is assessed 
on its accuracy in measuring the 
behavior under consideration. 




C. Demonstrates task analysis 
by breaking a given performance 
into small behaviors, sequencing 
them and producing a simple 
diagnostic checklist for use 
with students. 



Given a basic academic skill, 
develops a diagnostic checklist 
based on a sequenced task 
analysis schema. 



The checklist is evaluated on its 
conformation to a complete task 
analysis sequence and on its pro- 
jected ability to measure student 
mastery difficulties. 



L 1/ 
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The purpose of SBTE Publication 13 was to provide SBTEs with more 
Complete specifications on the intent of each competency statement. By 
using the objectives, indicators of attainment, and assessment criteria, 
SBTEs can: 

t design learning experiences related to the objectives; 

• determine what evidence might be accepted as indicators 
of objective attainment; and 

• apply criteria to assess the level of objective attainment. 

Please note that the objectives, indicators, and criteria specifi- 
cations are not immutable nor do they represent an exhaustive list. 
Institutions charged with the responsibility of helping SBTEs develop 
their competence may choose to substitute for certain objectives, 
indicators, or criteria according to their own perspectives and needs. 
This is as it should be. These specifications are representative of the 
intent of each competency statement; they do not represent a complete 
listing of all possible specifications that could be derived from each 
competency statement. Viewed from this perspective, the specifications 
are a resource rather than a set of requirements. 

Self Assessment Instrument 

In addition to SBTE Publication 13, a companion publication was 
developed. This publication was SBTE Publication 14, Assessment 
Instrument for School Based Teacher Educators . The purpose of this 
self-assessment instrument was to help school based teacher educators 
identify their strengths and weaknesses with respect to the twenty 
competencies. Based on this identification of strengths and weaknesses, 
SBTEs then could select those areas which they wished to develop further 
Q competence. 

ERIC "^'^ 
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The instrument consisted of sixty-six items designed to capture the 
essence of the twenty competency statements. For each item the SBTE was 
asked to assess his/her competence by responding to a five-point scale 
of agreement, ranging from "strongly agree" to "strongly disagree." If 
the SBTE responded to a statement by strongly agreeing, that is an 
expression of considerable self-confidence in the SBTE's ability to 
perform whatever task the statement describes. Conversely, if the SBTE 
responded to a statement by strongly disagreeing , that indicates a con- 
siderable lack of confidence in the ability to perform whatever task the 
statement describes. A response in the middle of the scale represented 
personal uncertainty related to the SBTE*s ability to perform that task. 

After taking the self-assessment, the SBTE interprets the results 
and makes decisions about next steps. There undoubtedly would be items 
that the SBTE would be certain he/she cannot perform. There would also 
be items in which the SBTE believes he/she has some competence, but not 
as extensive as desired. Which competencies should the SBTE work on 
first? There is no easy answer to this question. While the SBTE may 
lack competence in certain areas, there may be other areas that are 
deemed more important or more immediate in need. The SBTE must decide 
where to start by weighing all the relevant factors. If teacher center 
personnel are conducting workshops, they may be able to assist the SBTE 
by providing information concerning the relevance of sessions to be 
offered to competency areas identified through self -assessment. 

Illustrative items on the Self-Assessment Instrument appear in 
Figure 5. 
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Figure 5 

ILLUSTRATIVE ITEMS ON SELF-ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENT 



Circle the Number Which Indicates Your Level of Agreement with the Statement, 
COMPETENCY ONE 

THE SBTE CAN ASSIST TEACHERS TO 
DEVELOP INTERPERSONAL SKILLS AND 
EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION WITH 
STUDENTS, COLLEAGUES, AND SCHOOL 
CONSTITUENCIES. 



1. I can describe factors affecting 
communication between individuals or 
groups of people. 

2. I c4n demonstrate interpersonal 
communication skills such as active 
listening, attending behavior, and 
reflection of feeling. 

3. I can design activities that 
facilitate students' social inter- 
action. 



Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Disagree 



1 
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COMPETENCY TWO 

THE SBTE CAN ASSIST TEACHERS TO 
GATHER AND UTILIZE RELEVANT 
DATA ABOUT SCHOOL, CLASSROOM AND 
COMMUNITY ENVIRONMENTS. 

1. I can describe relevant socio- 
demographic data needed to help 
solve problems related to schools, 
classroom, and community environ- 
ments. 

2. I can identify and use appro- 
priate socio-demographic data 
collection techniques to gather 
data related to school, classrooms 
and community environments. 

3. I can help teachers interpret 
and utilize socio-demographic 
data about school, classroom, and 
community environments. 
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Resources for School Based Teacher Educators 

In an effort to provide substantial support for the School Based 
Teacher Educator, an SBTE resource catalog was developed. An experienced 
team of educators researched training aids which would relate specifically 
with each of the twenty SBTE competencies. Each potential resource 
selection was individually previewed or used by a team member. 

To be selected for the catalog, each item had to meet several 
criteria. First, it had to contain concrete objectives and to be 
directed toward specific areas of impact. Each item also had to be 
accessible and to exhibit what the team members felt was "quality." In 
addition to a dependable selection of resources, the catalog was coded 
to facilitate location of a particular competency need by keying each 
entry to a specific sub-competency. 

After all items were selected, each resource entry was double- 
checked with the publisher to ensure that there had been no change in 
availability, price, or format. Any items which needed to be were 
updated; items which were questionable were replaced with more current 
materials. 

The finished SBTE resource catalog contains close to three hundred 
entries, each exhibiting applicability to at least one of the twenty 
competencies. The resources vary in format from textbook to audio 
visual and in difficulty from introductory to advanced levels. This 
resou,rce was published as SBTE Publication 10, Resources for School 
Q Base d Teacher Educators . ^. 
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SECTION III 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS DEVELOPMENT 

In accordance with objective 3, to develop and test training systems 
for selected competencies, and objective 6, to involve selected teacher 
centers in prototype and field tests of school based teacher educator 
training systems, five instructional units were developed and field 
tested. 

Conceptual Frame for Unit Development 

At the inception of the project, a Training Specifications Task 
Force was established and given the- charge of devising alternative 
procedures whereby prospective school based teacher educators might be 
prepared. The Task Force chose to define training as the selection 
and/or invention of means of bringing about desired outcomes . The Task 
Force presented the following assumptions at the Spring 1976 Statewide 
Teacher Center Conference. 

The learner in the school based teacher educator training may be a 
cooperating teacher, a university supervisor, an instructional team 
leader, or a person filling any number of roles involving instructional 
supervision. The Training Specifications Task Force considered a 
variety of implications for training evolving from the varied experi- 
ences, assignments, educational levels, interests and levels of commit- 
ment of those who would be participants in training. Among those impli- 
cations were: 
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.. .individuals should have the option of participating in 
training for college credit, inservice credit or non-credit. 
This has further implications for financing training. 

...individuals should have the option of "testing out" of 
training units by demonstrating the ability to meet the 
objectives of that unit. Strong emphasis must be placed on 
objectives and the Individual's ability to demonstrate those 
objectives, with the primary purpose of instruction being to 
facilitate the progress of the individual toward demonstration 
of competence. This implies that print materials should be 
modular in format— including the basic elements of preassess- 
ment, instruction and postassessment. 

...individuals will bring with them a variety of learning 
styles, indicating that a variety of instructional means • 
(print materials, audio-visual resources, human resources) 
must be available for training purposes. 

...individuals with varying levels of interest and com- 
mitment to training will probably respond best to materials 
that are written in a clear style (with a minimum of pedagogese) 
and are attractively packaged. 

Nature of the Product of Tr aining 

Teaching is a very complicated enterprise. The school based teacher 
educator is a teacher of teachers—or, if the reader prefers, a facilitator 
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of teacher learning. The Training Specification Task Force specified 
certain Implications of this overall goal for the training process. 

1. Given the goal of a teacher of teachers, the notion of 
clinical experience as a learning mode seems very important. 
Clinical experience means direct experience in a given role- 
such as supervising a student teacher. While some knowledges 
and skills can be learned through reading, listening, watch- 
ing, or participating in simulations, others may only really 
be acquired through direct experience in instructional super- 
vision. And the ultimate demonstration of skill, it seems to 
the Task Force, must be in real settings of instructional 
supervision. 

2. A teacher of teachers may require some very valuable and 
desirable characteristics that may, in fact, not be trainable 
(given the present state of technology) or not be feasible. 
One example might be positive attitudes toward other teachers 
and pupils and a dedication to the improvement of instruction. 
Is it feasible or desirable to expend efforts in this sort of 
training? Or should certain attitudinal characteristics be 
part of a selection process for individuals to participate in 
further training? 

Two dimensions necessary to develop effective instructional materials 
were determined to be content and process . 
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The content dimension includes the knowledge, skills and 
abilities to be addressed in the design, which are categorized 
as non-clinical, preclinical, or clinical. 

The clinical category includes those elements of training and 
performance demonstration which can best be accomplished while 
an individual is actually performing in a supervisory capacity- 
direct, hands-on, clinical experience in supervision. 

The pre-clin;cal category contains those knowledges, skills 
and abilities which should be prerequisite to actual clinical 
demonstration, Included within this category might be items 
such as knowledge of interaction analysis systems, confer- 
encing skills demonstrated in simulated settings, and so 
for^h. 

Non-clinical includes items that may be valuable and desirable 
for one in an instructional supervision role, but not necessary 
to the clinical performance of that role. For a preservice 
school based teacher educator, examples here might be know- 
ledge cf Senate Bill 8, or knowledge of the specific student 
teaching policies of a college or university with regard to 
length of time, grading policies, etc. 

The process dimension incorporates the basic elements of 
modular instruction: 
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. ..preassessr-';nt based on the objectives of any given portion 
of training, allowing the individual an opportunity to "test 
out" of that unit. 

...instruction to assist the individual in meeting objectives 
when he/she has not already demonstrated competence in pre- 
assessment. 

. , .postassessment to measure the competence of the individual 
following instruction. 

Development Activities 

The first year of the project was devoted to the development of the 
twenty competencies described in Section II of this report. It was not 
within the resources of the project during the second year to complete 
training materials addressing all twenty competencies. However, SBTE 
Publication 10 was developed which annotated materials for all twenty 
competencies, and second, a training system was designed which cut 
across the twenty competencies, empliasing the clinical approach to 
supervision. 

To develop a complete, self-contained syst«:i that would be useful 
to Teacher Centers across the state, the following decisions were made 
relative to the second system: 
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1. That the training program to be developed during 1976-77 
concentrate on a set of "clinician" skills: interpersonal 
conmuni cations (including conferencing skills, both verbal and 
non-verbal), planning with teachers for direct classroom 
observation, collecting data from direct classroom observa- 
tion, analyzing data and making decisions. 

2. That a unit would be developed with ideas and strategies for 
•implementation which link all twenty competencies and sub- 
competencies with ideas and resources that the SBTE could use 
in developing those competencies through their work with 
teachers. 

3. That a total of five instructional units be developed, and 
three units pilot tested during 1976-77 so that a complete, 
integrated training program would be ready by June 30, 1977. 

SBTE Instructional Unit Specifications 

The following specifications were written and distributed to unit 
developers. The staff reviewed specifications with the developers prior 
to beginning development and kept in close contact during the development 
and revision process. 



The target audience for these instructional units was classroom 
teachers who are working with student teachers, or teachers assigned to 
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work with new teachers. For the most part, their supervisory ef^- 
were'done on a one-to-one basis. Their time was limited, their orienta- 
tion pragmatic, their need for positive results great; therefore, the 
developers were asked to 

—be short and succinct in providing written information 

--make reconmendations practical 

-provide explicit illustrations of ways in which theory could be put 
into practice 

-select the most vital areas in their particular expertise and work 
to develop those, relying on their personal knowledge and research 
to identify those particulars (keeping, in mind that all they know 
about an area of expertise could not be included in a single 
instructional unit). 

-emphasize the development of knowledge and skills and the applica- 
tion of those knowledges and skills 

—be specific rather than jeneral 

-include a set of criteria of success for self -assessment 
—include a variety of instructional approaches in their unit: e.g.. 
vignettes, problem-solving, slide tape, small g»^oup interaction, 
transparencies for presentation by facilitator, suggestions for 
panels of teachers who rely on their personal experiences, work- 
text. 

Instructionfil units were to include provisions for approximately 
six to eight hours of contact time between participants and a facilitator; 
spaced in approximately one and ons-half to two-hcur blocks; and con- 
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structed so that delivery might also be accomplished in three- to four- 
hour time blocks. 

Instructional units were to be developer-free and include a separate 
facilitator manual which included the following sections: 
Objectives 
Learning Activities 
Designing the Cor^text 
Facilitator's Role and Responsibilities 
Potential Problems to Guard Against. 

Units were to be original--not us'ng previously published or 
commercially prepared materials. Writing style in instructional units 
was to be clear and in the vernacular with a minimum of pedagcgese, 
directed toward the participant as school based teacher educator rather 
than in the role of the teacher. 

Each unit was to include the following three components: 
1. An introduction designed to stimulate the interest of the 
participant in that unit, to establish set, and to provide a 
rationale for the unit. The introduction should preferably 
include stimulating techniques such as slide-tape, audiotape, 
cartoons, vignettes, etc. (Due to the cost and difficulties 
of compatible hardware, videotapes were discouraged). The 
introduction should also include: 

a. Objectives for the unit clearly stated and specific in 
terms of anticipated »oarner outcomes. 
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b. Prerequisites (if any) for the unit identified and listed. 
Prerequisites should be held to a minimum so that each 
unit and the total package will be self-contained. 

c. A clear description of the unit, including learning 
options (if available) and time estimates associ<»l«d with 
each learning activity. 

Learning activities v/hich 

a. Emphasize a one-to-one, supervisor-to-teacher context. 

b. Include the following elements for each skill or complex 
of skills: 

(1) The essence of the conceptual content set forth 
briefly in article format to establish set, commun- 
cate a knowledge base, and identify necessary skills. 

(2) Opportunities for participants to develop and practice 
data-based decision making skills through simulation, 
role-playing, analytical exercises, group discussion, 
group tasks, or other active involvement techniques. 

(3) Opportunities for participants to practice skills in 
real context. 

c. Provide for participants to gather and evaluate feedback 
on skill demonstration in all ski 11 -oriented learning 
activities. 

d. Specify those activities to be accomplished during 
contact time and those to be done independently by 
participants. 

Post-assessment for each objective, which when successfully 
completed gives the learner confidence that he has demonstrated 
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competence related to the area of study. The developer had 
the option of organizing post-assessment activity-by-activity 
and/or at the completion of the entire module. 

Developers of Instructional Units 

Because it reflected the basic philosophy of the enitre program two 
staff members developed the introductory unit. Exploring Clinical 
Practi ce . The developers of this unit were Dr. Allen Warner, an 
associate director of the project and Director of field Experiences at 
the University of Houston, and Ms. Carrol Creswell, a project research 
associate and Coordinator of Inservice Education for the Houston Area 
Teacher Education Center. 

Dr. Truman Whitfield developed the unit entitled Interpersonal 
Communication . Dr. Whitfield was an assistant professor in Curriculum 
and Instruction at the University of Houston. He has an extensive 
background and numerous publications in interpersonal communication,^ 
especially In the area of nonverbal communication. 

Dr. Richard Saxe developed the unit entitled Planning . Dr. Saxe 
was Assistant Dean at the University of Toledo. He has a national 
reputation in administrative thv'jory and systematic planning. 

Dr. Jon Denton developed the two units entitled Data Collection and 
Ma Mal^s_ 3r^ Deci sjon::I^I<^ Dr. Denton 1s Associate Professor 
and Director of Seconda/'y Teacher Education at Texas A & M University. 
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He has written extensively in the areas of classroom observation, class- 
room interaction, and educational evaluation. 

Descriptions of the Five Units 

Unit 1. Exploring Clinical Practice 

This unit provides an introduction to and overview of the SBTE 
instructional program. The primary emphasis is on providing the par- 
ticipants with an opportunity to make a knowledgeable commitment to 
continue in the program and to help the participants to identify strengths 
and weaknesses which they might have in relation to the five-step clinical 
supervision cycle. A filmstrip with audiotape introduces the clinical 
supervision cycle, and four simulation scenarios give the participant an 
opportunity to practice the five steps of the cycle. A second filmstrip 
with synchronized audiotapes describes the four remaining modules in the 
program to provide the participant with an overview of the materials 
which are available to develop various clinical strengths. 

Unit 2. Interpersonal Communication 

This unit emphasizes the development and demonstration of inter- 
personal communication skills (both verbal and nonverbal) in a one-to- 
one, supervisor-and-teacher, context. An introductory filmstrip with 
accompanying audiotape presents an overview of the various aspects of 
interpersonal communication. Three additional filmstrips and audiotapes 
present the concepts of eye contact and facial expressions, territoriality 
and spatial arrangement, and vocal intonation, inflection and gesturing. 
Six brief papers are assigned for participants to read and discuss. 
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These papers deal with perceiving and responding with empathy, warmth, 
respect and concreteness in a nonthreatening manner and with using 
clarification processes to enhance communication. 

In addition to the audiovisual presentations and papers, three 
simulation activities are included to give participants insight into the 
more subtle aspects of interpersonal communication skills. 

Unit 3. Planning 

This unit emphasizes joint supervisor-teacher goal setting and 
joint decisions on specific data to be collected by the supervisor 
through direct classroom observation. Participants learn to handle 
simulated planning problems through the construction of a force field 
analysis, a Gantt Chart, and a PERT chart. 

Two problems, one dealing with a student teacher and one dealing 
with a new teacher, are presented on audiotape to assist participants in 
developing planning skills. Participants may select one or both of 
these problems to work through as a group planning task. 

Unit 4. Classroom and School Data Collection Procedures 
Many observational data collection schemes have been developed to 
sample various aspects of teacher-pupil interaction. This particular 
unit provides an overview of some of those available to the school based 
teacher educator in four sections. Part 1 deals with a variety of ways 
of collecting objective classroom data. The techniques include audio 
and video recordings, classroom interaction matrices, seating pattern 
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charts, and infomal observation instruments for recording selected 
verbatim data. In Parts II and III, participants deal with instruments 
designed to collect data about school organizational climate and pupil 
perceptions of classroom practices. Part IV explores the place of 
criterion-referenced testing in an instructional program. A number of 
activities supplement the written instructional materials contained in 
each of the four parts. 

Unit 5. Data Presentation and Analysis 

Once data have been collected, they must be analyzed, made meaning- 
ful, and communicated to the teacher in a way that permits the teacher 
to make plans for future personal professional growth. This unit 
describes five modes for presenting data, including frequency distribu- 
tions, graphs, matrices, classroom maps, and verbatim transcripts. The 
sections on data analysis describe two simple statistical techniques for 
analyzing classroom data— chi -square and sign tests--and include activi- 
ties that provide practice for participants to analyze collected data in 
terms of the goals of the observation. Eight activities provide partici- 
pants with the opportunity to practice the skills developed in the 
program. 

Pilot Tests of Instructional Units 

Pilot tests of three of the instructional units. Exploring Clin ical 
Practice, Inter ■personal Communication , and Pla nning , were conducted at 
six locations in Texas. The dates and times of the pilot tests were 
scheduled by the staff of the teacher centers conducting the pilot 
tests. • « 
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Most of the participants in the pilot tests were acting classroom 
supervisors of student teachers. Many were asked to participate while 
their student teachers taught in their classes. Others attended pilot 
tests after their regular school duties. Their attitudes were enthusias- 
tic, and they expressed high interest in the activities of the units. 
They considered the materials to be relevant to their situations and 
most expressed an interest in working through the revised editions of 
the modules. The following table lists the locations of the pilot 
tests, the approximate dates of the tests, the facilitators and the 
number of participants. 



Figure 6 
PILOT TESTS OF SBTE MATERIALS 



Location and 
Approximate 
Date of Pilot 
Tests 

December, 1976 
McAllen, Texas 

December, 1976 

Harlingen, 

Texas 

December, 1976 
Tyler, Texas 



December, 1976 
Dallas, Texas 



January, 1977 
Abilene, Texas 



Facilitators 

Mrs. Amadita Muniz 

Dr. Thomasine Taylor 



Dr. Joanna M?rtin 
Texas Eastern 
University 
and 

Dr. Dorothy Scott 
Tyler ISO 

Mrs. Cuintenelle 

Robortsoii 
Dallas Teacher 
Center 

Dr. Chantrey Fritts 
Abilene Christian 
University 
and 



Modules Tested 

Interpersonal 
Communication 

Exp loring Clinical 

Practice and 
Planning for SBTEs 

Exploring Clinical 

Practice and 
Planning for SBTEs 



Exploring Clini cal. 
Practice and 



Number of 
Participants 



Interpersonal 
Communication 

Planning for SBTEs 



15 

30 
30 
12 
12 



16 
16 

12 
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Figure 6 Continued 



Mr. Bill Bradshaw 
Abilene Teacher Center 



February, 1977 
Pasadena, Texas 



Ms. Carrol Creswell 
Houston Teacher Center 



Exploring Clinical 
Practice and 

Interpersonal 
Communication 



16 



16 



Pam Buckley, a member of the SBTE staff, conducted ethnographic 
evaluations on site visits to the pilot test locations. She conducted 
interviews with all of the facilitators, observed the resource organiza- 
tion at all locations, and interviewed a majority of the participants at 
the locations. At McAllen, Abilene, and Pasadena, the evaluator observed 
the on-going pilot tests. 

The following is a summary of suggestions and comments given by the 
facilitators and participants: 

Exploring Clinical Practice Nodule 

1. The slide-tape presentation needs tc be streamlined to clarify the 
five-step Teacher Clinician Cycle. The stop in the slide-tape and 
the worksheet exercise should be revamped cv^ eiiiri.mted to expedite 
the module activities. 

2. The section on self -assessment needs to be revised. It is riot 
clear and is too spread out in the manual. 
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3. All twenty competencies (pp. 12-13) should be listed more concisely. 

4. Most participants felt an aversion to the use of the word "client" 
in the written materials. 

5. Over-all reactions were highly positive. However, there are 
grammatical errors to be corrected, excess words to be trimmed, and 
the facilitator's manual needs revision. 

6. A role definition of the SBTE is not coming across as clearly as it 
should. 

7. A glossary and a Table of Contents are needed for clarification. 
Interpersonal Communication Module 

1. The slide-tape presentations were unavailable for the earlier pilot 
tests, and this was felt to hamper delivery. 

2. Part of the directions and questions for the "Win-or-Lose" game 
wi^re. ivissing. This caused confusion and a sense of vagueness. 
However, the relevance of the game to the role of the SBTE is ques- 
tioned even with all of the directions included. 

3. It was suggested that several additional interpet*sonal communication 
games cculd be included to give the facilitator a choice of activities. 
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4. The readings were appropriate for the activities according to the 
participants; however, some felt the content was somewhat repeti- 
tious. 

5. Page number references for the readings either should be included in 
the manuals or the readings or should be placed closer to the 
relevant activities. 

6. The facilitator's manual needs to be reorganized for ease of use. 

7. A role definition of the SBTE is not coming across very clearly. 

8. The module lacks congruency to supervisors of student teachers or 
personnel involved with inservice training. 

9. The importance of eye contact, territoriality, and non-verbal 
communication cues were brought out very well, and a majority of 
participants expressed appreciation for being made awr re of these 
elements in interpersorK=\l communication. 

10. A glossary and a Table of Contents are needed for clarification. 
Planning for SBTEs 



1. The facilitator's manual needs page references and revision of 
format. 
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2. The Force Field and Gantt Chart were particularly effective and 
found to be highly useful. 

3. The SBTE role is not being clearly defined. 

4. Everyone reacted positively to the "Alice in Wonderland" theme. 

5. There is too much material to cover in the suggested time allotment. 

6. A glossary and a Table of Contents are needed for clarification. 

An additional evaluation of the pilot tests was conducted by Dr. 
Gene Hall and Dr. Susan Loucks of the Research and Development Center at 
the University of Texas. Questionnaires were given to the facilitators 
and participants and collected during the site visits. A copy of their 
complete evaluation report is included in SBTE Publication 11, Preparing 
School Based T eacher Educators . 

All five of the instructional units were presented at the second 
School Based Teacher Educator Teacher Center Conference which preceded 
the Annual Conference of the Texas Association of Teacher Educators. 
The pre-conference was held at the Shamrock Hilton Hotel in Houston on 
March 21, 1977. Those in attendance had an opportunity to engage in 
hour-long sessions in their choice of three of five of the units. Unit 
developers and personnel from pilot test sites joined project staff in 
presenting selected portions of each unit. 
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Revisions of Instructional Units 

The response from participants and facilitators vv'as highly posi- 
tive. However, they did suggest several improvements which were con- 
sidered during the revision process. On the basis of these suggestions 
and further analysis by the project staff, changes were made on all five 
of the units. 

General revisions on all five units Included changing slides into 
filmstrips to reduce production costs; re-recording all audiotapes using 
the facilities of KUHF radio station on the University campus to insure 
high quality sound; employing a professional narrator to record the 
tapes; replacing the reference to "module" with the word "unit" through- 
out the materials; employing a professional artist to redesign the 
participants' manuals, changing size^, color, cover design, and format; 

m 

and combining the five facilitators' guides into one manual with a 
revision in format. 

Specific revisions were made in each of the five units. The feed- 
back from the pilot tests indicated that the introductory Exploring 
Clinical Practice unit was not as well-received as the other units 
because of less participant involvement. The activities were revised to 
encourage more active involvement of the participants. In addition, the 
simulation activities were revised to emphasize the five steps in the 
clinical supervision cycle. A glossary was added to insure common 
agreement of terms. 
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The Interpersonal CoriTriiuni cation unit was edited, and minor changes 
were made in the audiotape scripts. The simulation game "Win-or-Lose" 
was eliminated as one of the required activites. 

Th2 Planning unit was revised to make more of a definite distinction 
between planning with individuals and pleinning with groups. Additional 
editing of directions and narration was completed. 

The name of the fourth unit was changed to School and Classroom 
Data Collection to represent mors accurately the range of data collec- 
tion instruments included in the unit. The name of the fifth unit was 
changed to Data Analysis and Presentation to represent more accurately 
the revised content of the unit. The analysis section was expanded to 
provide participants with an opportunity to practice analyzing the • 
classroom data using a series of predetermined observation goals. The 
format was changed and additional materials were added on the use of 
verbatim transcripts. The section on decision-making was eliminated. 

Descriptions of Systems Sent to Teacher Centers 

All teacher centers in the SBTE network and the developers received 
one complete training package consisting of: 
I. Fivf; participant manuals 

1 . Exploring Clinical Practice 

2. Interpersonal Communication 

3. Planning 

4. Classroom and School D^ta Collection Procedure s 

5. Data Analysis and Presentation 
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II. Five filmstrips 

1. "Exploring Cli.-ical Practice" 

2. "Introduction to Interpersonal Communi cation'" 

3. "Eye Contact and Facial Expressions" 

4. "Territoriality and Spatial Arrangement" 

5. "Vocal Intonation, Inflection and Gestures" 
^III. Seven audiotapes 

1. "Exploring Clinical Practice" 

2. "Introduction to Interpersonal Comnuni cation" 

3. "Eye Contact and Facial Expressions" 

4. "Territoriality and Spatial Arrangement" 

5. "Vocal Intonation, Inflection and Gestures" 

6. "Sharon's Lament" 

7. "Ray Port's Complaint" 
IV. One facilitator's manual 

Future Distribution 

Future copies of participant units will be made available for the 
cost of production and handling. Funds for such transactions will be 
coordinated through a special revolving account contained within the 
University of Houston budget system, and locally audited. Prices for 
units will be based on cost of printing, distribution, and handling. A 
brochure is being developed to be distributed nationally and internation- 
ally to colleges and teacher centers to conr:: n" cate the availability of 
the materials. Upon request, an annual accounting of the income and 
expenses of the account will be made available to the Fund for the 
Improvement of Postsecondary Education. 



SECTION IV 
BUILDING AN EDUCATIONAL NETWORK 



The second major goal of the 53TE project was 

To develop a cooperative network among the Tex^s 
Teacher Centers for developing, training, and 
recognizing the competence of school based 
teacher educators. 

This goal was translated into Objective 5: Organize a network of 
teacher centers for interaction with project activities. It was our 
assumption that the SBTE role was tec important to become a local concern. 
Second, expertise from across the state was essential to completing the 
goals of the project. Third, the development of the SBTE was perceived 
as important by educators in Texas. Thus, from its inception the project 
has relied on state-wide leadership involved in an informal SBTE network. 

A description of the processes and criteria used in organizing the 
Network may be found in Section II of SBTE Publication 9, School Based 
Teacher Educator Project : Re port of First Year Activities , 1975-76 . 
The description which follows chronicles events in the spring, 1977, as 
the teacher center Network explored more formal organization. 

Initial Discussions 

On March 30, 1977, the State Advisory Board discussed the implica- 
tions and procedures for establishing a state network of teacher centers. 
After considerable discussion, it was decided to make this question a 
major focus of action at the Network meeting to be held the following 
morning. 
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The following minutes suinnarize the nearly three hours of discussion 
on the topic at the meeting of eighty network representatives on March 
31, 1977. 

1. Should the network be continued? 

a. All said yes 

b. Items of discussion - how were we defining a network*' 

2. What could a network do that individual centers could not? 
a. Network would have more input, sharing of ideas 

b- Network might lobby with legislature 

c- Reciprocal recognition system for quality supervision in the 
state 

d. Criteria for quality college supervisors 
e- Self- governance 

f. Each Teacher Center would be more in tune with federal funding 
opportunities. 

3. How should network be organized? 
a. Leadership 

governance committee of each teacher center, meet once each 
year; a smaller steering committee (8-15), meet twice a year. 
^ -public school representation=university people, a balance 

-executive secretary 
tie in with prgfessionc' organization (TSTA, TATE) 

-identify criteria for leadership 

-public school people don't want to tie in with a parent 
organi zation 
elect some officers to provide leadership 
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-more people seemed to support idea of an independent, non- 
affiliated network 

-several supported TATE as a parent organization 

-take advantage of some combination of independence and 

association which meets concurrently with an established 

organization 
b- Comnuni cation 

-newsletter 
-conferences 

-regional service centers 

c. Activities 

-with funding teacher center could assume responsibility for 
inservice training (10 days) 

d. Expenses 

-assessment of members to finance network 
-$1,00 per supervising teacher paid to the network 
4. Next steps 

a. Task force to incorporate suggestions and give to SBTE project 
staff for dissemination, 

b. Task force to set up some planning guidelines and recommend 
directions to network- 

How will task force be identified? 
Four ways were identified: 

a. Balance of role groups- professional associations, schools, 
and universities; 

b. Geographically distributed 
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c. Current SBTE Advisory Board; and 

d. SBTE Advisory Board identify criteria and membership in the 
task force which would in turn make recommendations to teacher 
centers in the Network. 

The fourth alternative was selected through vote of those at the Network 
meeting. 

During the afternoon of March 31*, eight members of the SBTE 
Advisory Committee met as directed by the Network. They established 
criteria for membership on the Task Force with the responsibility of 
developing a set of Bylaws. They recommended the Task Force be composed 
of four school administrators, four university representatives, four 
teachers and professional association representatives, one regional 
service center representative, and one representative from-Texas-Educa^ 
tion Agency. Second, they recorrmended that such a Task Force meeting 
not be financed through SBTE project funds to indicate its independence 
from previous efforts. 

The Task Force membership included the following persons. Lee Self 
was elected to facilitate the first meeting. 
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Figure 7 

NETWORK ORGANIZATIONAL TASK FORCE 



Professional Organizations 

Bill Bradshaw-Abilene Public Schools 

Annette Bailey-South Texas 

Dora Scott-Houston Public Schools 

Glenn Kidd-Texas State Teachers Association 

School Districts 

Joe Pitts-Dallas Public Schools 

Bob Bartay-Galena Park Public Schools 

Greg Esparza- Brownsville Public Schools 

Paul Kirby -Austin Public Schools 

College and Universities 

Bob Andarson-Texas Technological University 

Bill Sanford-Texas A&I University 

Lee Self-Lamar University 

Tom Cleaver-University of Texas-San Antonio 

Texas Education Agency 
Tom Ryan 

Regional Service Center 
Dwain Estes-San Antonio 



Robert Houston was asked to facilitate the Task Force meeting by 
preparing a set of questions which might guide the development of a set 
of Bylaws and procedures for a network. These were communicated to the 
Task Force named above in an April 18, 1977 memorandum, which is repro- 
duced on the following pages as Figure 8. Also included in that 
memorandum was an "Introduction to Educational Networking" by Ray Lewis 
and Russell Garth. 



Figure _ 8 



Ui;h«r8lty of Houston 

HOUSTON. TEXAS 77004 

TMchair CcirtM 
Mtogcol Education 
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TO: Task Force Making Reconnendations About Teacher Center Network 
FROM: W. Robert Hou^^orT^^^^^ 
DATE: April 18, 1977 

Attached is a guide to networks pr^ared by Ray Lewis and^Rusty Garth which 

^retfngirslil? ^^^Si^r!^ ^i^^M^ 

Tofoo l.m. using the f^^e categories of concerns n^ by 26th, 
attached are several quest -ons you may wi h to c^^ ^P.^^^^^^ 
and in the meeting that day. ^J^se questions may ^^^^ ^g^^^^,,^ 

which need to be posed. Also attached are tne not 
discussion on March 31 . 

1 .. Rationale ^ 

a. What is the area of concern which ^twates the n|^^^ 

b. What can a network accomplish that couia not uc 
otherwise? 

Z. Membership 

a IS membership to be limited to current teacher centers in the SBTE 
. trS or 'should it be open to o hers^ ,^^,„, 

b. My specifications f"'' "^"f ".J ?„J2s an3 professional associations 
SfSrvrnr-rpoSbi^rio; ^^^^^^^'^ or inservice 
education or both). Hpfined' Does it include NEA-type 

- !raci^r*?irsf?c4 "s^^^^ .^^^^^^^^^^^ ,,.d. 
d. How is initial membership identi.ied? How are 

3. Functions 

I- K trrv«/d1hffi%".re "t^r ^Uers needs, 

Activities of the network? 
c. S are services "^lif/^^^^llj^^^^f ^- membership, and if so, 
rt. Should there be "-JS"!?^ 'J^s °f ^ne m that are 

^rSruUr?J1cSd:fe5^(sSch'"as"fS^rm Sr spring TATE/TACTE)t 

9^- EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 
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Page Two 

Figure _8 (Cont'd) 
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4. Organization ' 

a Size and composition of a Board of Directors? Geographical distribution? 

Role distribution? Urban-Rural mix? 
b Process for selecting Board members? 
c. Board meetings—how often and when? 

5. Commitment 

a. TO what extent should members be commuted to the network (federation 

b/F?nt"drg"neL70H77piT'^ues or assess^nts^ 

(number of student teachers; size cf school a^stncts, oxner;. 
c. Should fiscal support be sought through external funding? 
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Flgure 8 Continued 

INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATIONAL NETWORKING 

Ri./r.ty Garth 
,<ay Lewis 

I. Educational Nei:wurking 

Coordinated interaction among educational practitioners sharing a 
particular set of similar interests. 



II. Functions Performed by Educational. Networks 

A. Coimiuni cation - information exchange among network partici- 
pants which facilitates effective linkages- Information may 
also be exchanged with potential network members. 

B. Technical Assistance - program improvement through mutual 
assistance among network participants as well as with assis- 
tance fKom outside consultants and advisors. 

C. Research and Development - data collection, analysis, and 
documentation which contributes to program evaluation and 
improvement. Often involves experimentation with program 
improvements. 

D. Dissemination - informing various external audiences about the 
processes and outcomes of the network and its individual 
members. 

E. Advocacy - seeking to expand and further legitimize the 
activities cummon to the network members. ..May involve seeking 
to affect adrainistrative and legislative policy-making. 

F. Funding - jointly pursuing strategies for financial support 
for individual network members as well as the network itself. 

III. An Educational Networking Continuum: From Informal to Formal 

Here are some fo the variables which help in distinguishing among 
various networking models. 

A. Contact among members 

1 . Nature 

Phone, written, face-to-face, visits, joint efforts 
toward common product, etc. 

2. Frequency 

Seldom - often, sporadic - planned, etc. 
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B. CommitRient to the Neiwork 

1. Time contributed by personnel from member institutions 

2. Leadership responsibilities assumed by members 

3. Financial contribution to network operations 

C. Organizational Structure 

1. Network activities directed by one member 

2. Network activities shared by-members 

3. Network activities directed out of separate office and 
with staff 

IV. Major Networking Concerns 

A. Rationale : What is the area of common concern which motivates 
the need for linkages? 

B. Membership ; With whom do you seek to establish linkages? 

C. Functions : What services should the network provide to meet 
members' needs? 

D. Organization : What type of structure best accomplishes this? 

E. C cmmi tment : What is the level of commitment by members to the 
network? 
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First Draft of Bylaws 

Eleven persons participated in the Task Force meeting in San 
Antonio on April 26, 1977. These included Bob Bartay, Galena Park 
Independent School District; Bill Bradshaw, Abilene Teachers Associa- 
tion; Tom Clever, University of Texas at San Antonio; Dwain Estes, 
Region Service Center XX; Margaret Jannensen, Texas State Teachers 
Association; Paul Kirby, Austin Independent School District; Bill 
Sanford,.Jexas A&I University; Joe Pitts, Dallas Independent School 
District; Thomas I^an, Texas Education Agency; 2ora Scott, Houston 
Teachers Association, and Bob Houston, University of Houston. A death 
in the family preculded Lee Self from attending and Bob Houston was 
asked to chair the meeting. 

The following process for organizing the Network was adopted by the 
group. 

1. First draft of Network bylaws drafted by task force on 
April 26, 1977. 

2. Draft reviewed by representatives of teacher centers who 
make recommendations for revision. These were communi- 
cated to the Network Task Force by June 15, 1977. 

3. Based on those reactions, the Task Force revised the 
Bylaws on June 24, 1977 in a meeting held in Austin. 



4. 



The revised Bylaws are to be distributed in September, 
1977 to each teacher center, requesting centers to 
commit themselves to membership. 
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5, The first Network meeting will be in conjunction with 
the TEA fall teacher education conference, tentatively 
scheduled for November 6-8, 1977 in Dallas. 

Bob Bartay, Galena Park Independent School District, shared with 
the Task Force a draft of Bylaws he had written to be used as a guide to 
development of tlie Network Bylaws. Each section was hotly debated, and 
finally a draft was written which was acceptable to the Task Force. 

The draft of Bylaws was mailed to the directors of the forty 
teacher centers in the Network on April 27, 1977, with the request that 
they review it^ have their teacher center boards analyze the Bylaws if 
possible, and return their comments and suggestions by June 15, 1977. 
It was felt that these Centers which were potential members of the 
evolving Network should have input into the process at every stage of 
development. 

Revised Bylaws 

On June 24, 1977 the Task Force met at Texas State Teachers Associa- 
tion headquarters in Austin to revise the Bylaws based on input from 
teacher centers. Each recommendation was carefully weighed and in most 
cases incorporated into the Bylaws. The revised set of Bylaws are 
reproduced on the following pages along with a draft of a letter to be 
mailed to Teacher Centers in August, 1977. The draft was mailed to Task 
Force representatives and is being approved by the Task Force as this 
report is being written. 
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Figure 9 

PROOFREAD LETTERS TO TEACHER CENTERS, AUGUST, 1977 

(To directors of Teacher Centers) 

Last April 1, representatives from Teacher Centers in the SBTE 
network voted to explore the formation of a state network of teacher 
centers. A committee of fourteen persons was asked to develop plans for 
the network. Ten of them met in San Antonio on April 26, 1977 to draft 
a set of Bylaws and processes for refining them. These were mailed to 
teacher centers with the request that any recommendations be made by 
June 15, 1977. On June 24, thirteen persons met at TSTA headquarters in 
Austin to refine the Bylaws based on your feedback. 

The revised set of Bylaws is attached. These will serve as a 
framework for organizing a Texas Network of Cooperative Teacher Centers. 

The organizational meeting will be held sometime during the fall 
teacher education conference at the Dallas Hilton Hotel, November 6-8, 
1977. The purpose of that meeting will be to (1) constitute the charter 
membership of the Network; (2) consider and adopt the Bylaws; (3) elect 
officers, and (4) carryout any other business or professional activities 
as might be deemed appropriate. The specific time and location of that 
meeting will be announced later as TEA plans for the conference are 
completed. 

This is an invitiation to your teacher center to become a charter 
member of the Network. If you accept, please do two things: (1) notify 
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me of your interest, and (2) send up to four delegates to the conference. 



Should you have any questions, please feel free to contact any of 
the persons participating in the initial pre-organizational development 
of the Bylaws. Our names are listed below. 



Sincerely, 



W. Robert Houston 
Temporary Chair 

WRH/jg 

cc: Robert Anderson, Dean, College of Education, Texas Tech University 
Robert Bartay, Assistant Superintendent ^ Galena Park Ind. School 
Distri ct 

Dora Scott, President, TSTA District IV and teacher, Houston 
Thomas Ryan, Texas Education Association 

Joe Pitts, Assistant Superintendent, Dallas Ind. School District 
Glenn Kidd, Texas State Teachers Association 
Margaret Jannensen, Texas State Teachers Association 
Tom Clever, The University of Texas at San Antonio 
Paul Kirby, Director of Staff Development, Austin Ind. School 
District 

Dwain Estes, Executive Secretary, Region XX Service Center 

Bob Houston, Associate Dean, University of Houston 

Lee Self, Lamar University 

Bill Sanford, Texas A?:I University 



• First Draft _59_ 

M2&m 

Second Draft 

TEXAS COOPERATIVE TEACHER CENTER NETWORK 
BY-LAWS 
Section 1 
PURPOSE 

To provide opportunities for cooperative interaction among tescher centers 
concerned with; 

a. programs and procedures for improved pre- and inservice professional 
development; 

b. credentlaling of education professionals, including school based 
teacher educators and paraprofessionals; and 

c advocacy of and support for, research and development efforts 
leading to improved professional development practices. 

Section 2 
MEMBERSHIP 

The Network shall be composed of those teacher centers in Texas that apply. 
2,Set S^tSork-required qualifications, and have been admitted to membership 
by a majority vote of the General Delegate Assembly. 

To qualify for menfcership the teacher center shall agree to: 

1. abide by the Bylaws of the Network; 

2. financially support the Network by the payment of all required dues; 

^ work coooeratively through this Network with other teacher centers 
Timp^SSe teacher education, both preservice and inservice; and 

4. support and participate in Network activities. 

Section 3 
ORGANIZATION 

3.1 The governance structure of the Network shall consist of an Assembly and a Board. 

(t\ A Rpneral Delegate Assembly composed of (1) four voting delegates 
?rom eacl S^mb'er teacher center, one of whom shall represent the 
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3.2 



organized profession, one the public schools, one the colleges/ 
universities, and a fourth delegate designated at large by the 
governing board of each teacher center, and (2) ex officio 
representatives of the Texas Education Agency and other orga- 
nizations seeking such representation, as approved by the 
Executive Board on an annual basis. 

(B) An Executive Board, composed of the five officers of the 
Network and six other elected members. The officers of 
the network shall be: 

(1) President, 

(2) Presi dent-Elect, 

(3) Past President, 

(4) Secretary, and 

(5) Treasurer. 

The Presi dent-Elect, Secretary, Treasurer and other Board members shall be 
elected annually at the fall meeting from the General Delegate Assembly 
by a majority vote of the voting delegates. There shall not be more than 
one officer and/or Board member from any one teacher center. 

Board menbers other than officers shall be elected to two-year terms. To 
stagger the terms of the Board members, in the first year three will be 
elected for a one-year term. Board members and officers, excepting ..he 
President, Past-President, and Presi dent-Elect, may succeed themselves 
in office if reelected. Officers and Board members must maintain e'lgj: 
bility by continuing their participction in local teacher center activities 
during their term of office. 

Vacancies that occur on the Board may be filled by election at the next 
General Delegate Assembly. In the event the vacant office is President, 
the President-Elect or Past-President, in that order, shall assume the 
offi ce. 

The Network shall be financed by pro rata assessment of member Local 
Coopera??Je teacher Education Centers based on the number of supervisors 
of student teachers for which the Center received compensation from TEA 
for the previous year. During 1977-1978, this assessment would be $.2j 
lev superlisng teacher based on the 1976-1977 TEA report. This would 
be ra?se7Sy $0.25 each year tc a maximum of $1.00 per supervising teacher, 
provided the General Delegate; Assembly approves such increase. Other 
Kers shall be assessed a membership fee to be determined in each 
case by the Executive Board. 
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Section 4 
MEETINGS 



I The General Delegate Assembly shall meet twice each year. There shall 
be a Fall meeting to be held in conjunction with the Texas Education 
Agency fall conference on teacher education. There shall be a Spring 
meeting to be held in conjunction with the meeting of the Texas Association 
of Teacher Educators/Texas -Society of College Teachers of Education. 

> The Executive Committee shall hold four meetings each year. 

Special meetings of thie Executive Cormiittee may be called by the President. 
A quorum shall consist of a majority of the Executive Conmittee membership. 



Section 5 
AMENDING THE BYLAWS 



Network Bylaws may be amended by two-thirds of the voting delegates present 
at a General Delegate Assembly, provided the proposed amendment had been 
submitted to the Executive Board 30 days prior to the Assembly meeting 
and distributed to all meirber teacher centers. 
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Planninq for Teacher Centering 

Early in 1977, it became evident to members of the Advisory Board 
and the staff that assistance was needed by many engaged in teacher 
centering to establish, organize, and develop such a center. Dr. Dwane 
Kingery, J. C. Matthews Chair for Higher Education, North Texas State 
University, was asked to prepare such a document. Dr. Kingery has been 
active in the teacher center movement from its beginning, and knows the 
planning process both from a conceptual as well as a practical standpoint. 
His unique perspective resulted in a highly readable and useful document 
which was published as one of the papers on the project, SBTE Publication 
15, Implementing the School gasgj leacher Educator Program in. Teacher 
Centers. 

Financing Teacher Centers 

In 1969. Senate Bill 8 provided resources for student teaching in 
Texas. For up to seventy percent of student teachers, the Texas Educa- 
tion Agency began paying supervising teachers $200 each for assuming 
this important role and $50 each to their school district for administra- 
tion of the program and for inservice education of supervising teachers. 
In 1973, the joint responsibility for teacher education was strengthened 
by the State Board of Education which mandated teacher centers in the 
state. Every preparation program in Texas was required to seek advice 
on teacher education from its related teacher center. The center was to 
be composed of representatives of participating schools, professional 
organizations, and colleges or universities. While mandated, teacher 
centers are still in formative stages. 

7 i 
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During initial discussions in the SBTE Network, it became evident 
that teacher centers were highly restricted by a lack of any fiscal 
base. Colleges were supported by tuition; school districts received 
Senate Bill 8 funds; professional associations were unfunded for teacher 
education, -and so were teacher centers. The charge to teacher centers 
was great, the resources nil. The Board decided to institute legisla- 
tive action.to provide needed resources that in turn would strengthen 
the SBTE: 

We were joined early by the Texas deans of colleges of education, 
TSTA, Texas Association of Teacher Education, and other strong educatonal 
groups. TSTA agreed to write and secure sponsors for such a bill. In 
the House, HB 1538 was sponsored by Representatives Hale and Kubiac. In 
the Senate, Senator Mauzy sponsored SB 1034. This teacher center measure 
almost passed during the 1977 session. The House Sub-committee unanimously 
endorsed it, the House Committee on Education supported it, and the 
House passed it. The Senate Committee on Education passed it, but it 
died without reaching the floor for a vote as both bodies grappled with 
the school finance bill as the deadline for the legislative session 
approached. The school finance bill to support all elementary and 
secondary education in the state did not pass as the session ended; a 
special session is to be called later thi:> summer to deal with that 
vital measure. However, th«; time and energies of teacher center bill 
sponsors were devoted totally to attempting to save the finance bill i-^ 
the v-*qning hours of the legislative session. We were encouraged by the 
general support of educators and legislators throughout the state for 
this bill and look toward a new session in two years. 
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The teacher center bill as written modified portions of Senate Bill 
8. Only the major changes are shown in capital letters in the following 
page reproduced from the bill. 
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TEXAS LECISLATIVF. SERVICE 
Introduced by Kubiak and Vale 

A BILL TO BE ENTITLED 

7—220 

AN ACT 

relating to the financing of Student Teacher Centers and amending Section 
11.311 Texas Education Code as amended; and declaring an emergency. 

BE IT ENAC-LED 3Y 'iHE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF TEXAS: 

Sec. 1. Section 11.311, Texas Education Code, as amended, is 

..mended to read as follows: 

<54.(_ , ]i dent Teacher Centers 

-udents facilities and 
.cement for sue. ^al.iry 

ouch supervising teacher. lu "ill P^id to 

.ne district the som of S200 ^$S0> per each supervising teacher of whic h. 
25 percent shall be retained by the district to co ver_adnu. ni.^trativ.- 
rn^t^ ^nd of whic h 75 percent shall be_ani?iiated_XqJ^J-C.'2^^ 
Teacher Education Cpnr^rs and paid to their res nectj v e. J' 1 ,al ase n^ts 
on th e of the n umber of student te achers or teacher _inter_n3 

placec ,r - ■e district in eac h Lo cal Cooper at ive T^adTe^Edjjca^vjJij: 
4r.3«>^-c .9it-in-meet±ng-the-co«t8-4ne«rred-in-prov4d4ng-far4 

#o'- -Hh«H--rt" • eeaehins)- . LocajLCooj)iXa.f.^ vc-__T^ 

she- ; .!_u.s t t... funds for meetin g the__gi>cr.at ing, ..cp^s_cL.K:J5Jl„L'^S.t^iI?- 
an. ; fru_ prr ■_wjjjTg_the_ J^n-ser v ice education and su^eryisoTy_^ii^s±st^K:<i 
to ( ! . r • • ,chers who serve as r.u2_er%^isors_ol_s_tud_enj: ,1.^^ 
in . ■ .iection_(cX-_rhe l,^s_s_h^^ 

danct. vfth_tb e pol iciei. p.^nl, 1 ish ed by the ROvern ing__board_ofjaie 
Local Cpop_era^jreacJic-r i-1 . ^ ■:i.nliance_j^i tl^^ 

Ss.tablished_b^_Ijie_^^^^ '">i« total , $A00 ■($a^e-> 

per supervising tea->^r shall be paid from the ■(M4n4m«f»> Foundation 
School ^Pr«8r«m> F^nd ; this cost shall be considc-red by the Foundation 
School Fund Budget Committee in estimating the funds needed for Founda- 
tion School Program p.,r,,nsc-s. The total number of sup'-rvising tearhors 
to receive the additional increincnr hc-rein provided shall never .-.ccced 
70 percent of the total number of student Lcnchors-. enrolled in the 
practice teach ng program. 

Sect.-n 2. The importance of this Icy.i slat ion a .d thf crowded 
condition of U.-.- ml c-ndars in both houses create .-n ■ emc- gency nnd an 
imperativo public necfssiiy thnf Ihv consl i tut ionnl rul.^ rc^qufrinr. 
bills to be read on chrec s.-v -ral days in i-ach hcuw be suspcndrc! , 
O and thi=; rule is hcrebv --,usp.Mul.<d , and that M.is A-t lak- erf,- ! 

ERIC 74 
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Proje c t Impact 

(m,3 of the objectives of the second year of the project was "to 
evalU'ite the extent to which the project has impacted Texas teacher 
edtvsstion." The external evaluation by Gene Hall and Sue Loucks pre- 
«:entad in Section V clearly establishes this impact. The breadth of 
/.ctrnties and outcomes described in this and previous sections clearly 
attests to this iiioact. 

But av;;er this report was prepared and I ;fore it was duplicated an 
'ti'. ie appeared in the official journal of the Texas State Teachers 
As.soci3. ion. The Texas Outlook . July, 1977. The article was written by 
Debbi?. Turner, a journalist for the Outlook , with whom the SBTE staff 
h3<i i'.;^d no contact— thus her article puts this project in perspective 
with other activities in the state. The marked passages refer to this 
project. 
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Teacher Center Movement in Texas 

Although teacher centers seem to vary in every possible aspect, they do have a common goal 
As an Agency consultant noted, ''All teacher centers exist to improve instruction for kids." 

by DEBBIE TURNER 



TRUE 
□ 

n 
□ 



FALSE 



A teacher ceiter is a building in which 
educators receive inservlce training. 

Its programs are financed by the state 
legislature. 

Each center is the cooperative endeavor 
of the school district and the higher 
education institutions in its area. 

Centers also offer performance-based 
educational activities for student 
teachers. 



If you answered "true" to Ihe above questions, you're 
wrong. If you answered "false/' you're wrong. 
The correct answer is an enigmatic "sometimes." 

As the aut hon of one report commented, 'There are 

as many o rganizational structures and operational procc- 



jdures as there are teacher centers. 

, "There is literally no way to describe a typicaJ Tex^^^ 
teacher center/' Robert Houston, James Cooper, and Allen 
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Warner continued in School Based Teacher Educator 



Project: Report of First Year Activities, 1975-76; "instead. 
tnere are various configurations and combinations of local 



needs, resources, and legislative requirements.'* 

Confusion over the ambiguous term is compounded by 
a law awaiting federal appropriations for a system of 
"teacher centers." 

The centers addressed by federal Public Law 94-482, 
Section 532. will provide inservice training at sites through- 
out the nation v/hen money is available. (See related story.) 
In Texas, there are four categories of teacher centers: 

■ Student teacher centers, which were established by Sen- 
ate Bill ? in 1969 to facilitate one school district/one col- 
lege or university dealings with student teachers 

■ Local cooperative teacher education centers, which were 
designated by Texas Education Agency in 1972 to en- 
courage collaboration between colleges/universities, school 
districts, and professional teachers organizations on teacher 
education programs 

■ Texas Center for the Improvement of Educational Sys- 
tems branches, facilitating agencies to improve teacher ed- 
ucation that evolved from the 1970 Traincni of Teacher 
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Trainers federal project, linking institutions of higher edu- 
cation, school districts, and the area education service 
denter 

■ Various independent centers providing preservice and 
ihservice activities. 

Currently there are 47 local cooperative teacher educa- 
tion centers serving 63 teacher preparation institutions. Six 
Umm are funded by the Texas Center for the Improve- 
mfsnt of Educational Systems. 

A state teacher center network organization to increase 
cooperation and interaction among centers is in the offing; 
a task force met in April to develop proposed bylaws, 
. - When complete — probably in September—the bylaws' 
will be distnbuted to each local cooperative teacher educa- 
tion center, requesting its membership^. To date, 37 centers 
have expressed an mterest in joining. 

, rirst meeting ot the network wul be in conjunction with 
t hcjannual TEA Texas Conference on Teacher Education, 
fii'be held November 6-8 at the Daiias Hilton. 

Rationale for establishing centers is simple. For pre- 
lervice training, the university alone would be inadequate 
lince it does not have the pupils or facilities of the public 
school. Yet the school lacks instructional personnel for 
required college courses. 

^ Thus an effort which combines the benefits of both 
institutions is optimal — and it is found in the teacher center, 
f Traditional inservice programs sought to remedy instruc- 
tional problems with university courses. In the center, 
teachers help diagnose their own needs and study materials 
iircctly related to crirrection of their deficiencies. 

Typical teacher center functions include staff deveiop- 
Jient of teachers and other school personnel, identification 
ind provision of training resources, promotion of coopera- 
ion between groups in sharing r<**-ources, and identifica- 
ion and utilization of outstandii . ;achers and procedures 
in the system. 

The State Board of Education has cited teacher educa- 
ion/preparation as a priority area, naming a long-term 
>bjective: "By 1980, teacher preparation programs, based 
)n job roles in public schools, will be improved through a 
nore effective cooperative relationship among the Texas 
Education Agency, institutions of higher education, educa- 
ion service centers, and school districts.'* 

As one means of accomplishing this objective, TEA is 
o "promote the further development of the local coopera- 
ive teacher education center concept as a means for in- 
Teasing the effectiveness of teacher preparation programs." 

TSTA developed its own priorities for 1 977-78— to in- 
ure that teacher participants on center councils or boards 
.re active members of TSTA, have at least two years of 
baching experience, and are selected by the TSTA local 
asociation with adherence to House of Delegates-approved 
iriteria. 

. During the July 19-22 TSTA Leadership Development 
leminar at Jester Center on the University of Texas at Aus- 
in campus, members can obtain up-to-the-minute informa- 
ion on centers at a special workshop. 

Although centers seem to vary in every possible aspect, 
ley d^ have a common goal. As Tom Ryan, chief con- 
ultanl' for t-.'acher education with Texas Education Agency, 
ojpcl, **A11 teacher centers exist to improve instruction for 
ids. 

"Each teacher center delivers whatever its teachers need 
> be better teachers," he elaborated. "A site is established 
n!y when it's needed to deliver a service." Thus a teacher 
enter could have its own building, occupy part of a school, 
r have no physical structure at all. 

The San Antonio center board, for example, meets in 
le Region 20 Education Service Center while Fort Worth*s 
enter occupies an entire junior high school. 
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The ratio of school districts to universities or colleges 
involved in each teacher education center depends on the 
individual situation. 

Dallas Teacher Education Center unites one school dis- 
trict with eight universities/colleges. But in the Houston 
Area Teacher Education Center, one university works with 
17 districts. (See separate stories.) / 

Funding for centers may come from the state legisla- 
ture, federal government, colleges/universities, school sys- 
tems, donations, and/or private foundations. 

As previously mentioned, the Texau Center /or the Im- 
provemejit of Educational Systems federally funded six 
centers. 

All teacher education centers benefit from the 61st 
Texas legislature's provision of $200 to each supervising 
ieacher and $50 to his or her district. 

No funds arc directly provided for centers but since 
the school district is charged with setting up a local cooper- 
ative teacher education center, some money must go for 
that purpose. 

A bill under consideration in the ^h session would 
have maintained the $ 2 00 teacher payment but increased" 
the district sha re to $2"(K). Of that increased allocation, $150 { 
was specificaliy earmarked for the teacher education centerT 

Htf 15 3» by Keps, Pan Kubiak of Kockdale and R. L.' 
Vale of San A ntonio passed the House May 24 and was 
s ent to'TEiTlSenate. ■ ^ ■ ■ 

Aitho u gh" the 7^ A-backed bill was reported favorably 
out ot tne Sen ate Education Committee May 25, it "did ' 
not receive finaFpaSage before midnight May 30, ' j 

Male interest in teacher centers was kindled in 1961 
by implementation of the Texas Student Teacher Project. 

Funded by the Ford Foundation, the project tested the 
idea that teacher education could be improved through the 
involvement of professional educators, student teachers, and 
citizens. 

After a series of statewide meetings, participants con- 
cluded that needed change could come only through new 
kinds of institutional cooperation, revised teacher stand- 
ards, and additional legislative — as well as financial — sup- 
port at the state level. 

In 1967, the Education Professions Development Act 
passed, providing federal assistance to state departments 
of education in developing models for teacher education 
improvement programs. 

Four regional Trainers of Teacher Trainers projects 
were approved — one at Southeastern State University (Du- 
rant, Oklahoma) — to field test performance based teacher 
education, program development through a teacher center 
structure, and involvement of the total profession in teacher 
education and certification. 

SB 8 was enacted by the Texas Legislature in 1969, 
delegating joint responsibility for teacher education to 
school districts and higher education institutions. The $250 
allocation per supervising teacher mentioned earlier was 
made and Texas Education Agency was charged with es- 
tablishing standards for approval of districts to serve as 
student teacher centers. 

Dall as T eacher Education Center was funded by the 
Durant TTT project and began operation in 1970. 

Texas submitted its own proposal to the U.S. Office of 
Education that year and received a three-year grant for 
TTT projects at the University of Houston, University of 
Texas at El Paso, Texas Christian University (Fort Worth), 
and West Texas State University (Canyon). Bishop College 
in Dallas collaborated in the TCU location. 

Each of the four components was composed of the uni- 
versity, an educiition service center, schooK district(s), and 
community. 

TEA administered the project through a 14-member 
Y 7 TEXAS OUTLOOK July 1977 37 
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steering committee which included representatives of the 
four universities, four education service centers, one col- 
lege, and one school district involved; the commissioner of 
the Coordinating Board, Texas College and University Sys- 
tem; and the executive directors of TSTA, Texas Classroom 
Teachers Association, and Texas Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. 

In July 1971, the Texas Educational Renewal Center 
project was funded by the U.S. Office of Education as 
one of four national teacher center projects. 

Three new teacher centers were added at Jarvis Chris- 
tian College (Hawkins), University of Texas at Austin, and 
Bishop College, which previously wofVed with TCU. 

Their purpose was to help practicing; teachers renew 
their classroom skills and improve performances. 

In 1972, the State Board of Education authorized TEA 
to accept $lr3 million in federal funds for continued de- 
velopment of the teacher center project. 

Texas Standards for Teacher Education and Certifica- 
tion issued that year required establishment of a local co- 
operative teacher education center by every college and uni- 
versity approved for teacher preparation. 

* This step TSTA leaders applauded as a "vital spoke in 
achieving the profession's goal of self-governance." 

Previously, public schools and institutions of higher 
education held responsibility for the student teaching pro- 
gram. In the local cooperative teacher education center, 
local professional organizations were to share the responsi- 
bility. The centers, with their roles expanded to an advis- 
ory capacity on the total teacher education program, be- 
came operative in September 1973. 

The Texas project became known as the Texas Center 
for the Improvement of Educational Systems in 1973. For 
funding eligibility, TCIES required representation in 
LCTECs of regional education service centers. I 
Two years ago, the School Based Teacher Educator !| 
project began through federal fundsT 

School based teacher educators are professionals who 



Their training programs have been one-day workshops, 
manuals, or lect ures, not the flexible, systematic, compe- 
lenc y related programs such educators need>_ 

he project was created to develop competency speci- 



But individual teacher centers typically lack t he re^ 
sources and expertise to specity and test^ympetencies. 



fications and a prototype set of training materials, and"to 
develop a cooperative network among the Texas teacher 



centers for develo ping and training school based teacher 
educators. ' 



A 14-member advisory board recommends project ac- 
tivities, reviews progress and documents, a n d represents tKe 
project in a numoer of settings. 

The board is composed or educators representing uni- 



are respons ible for either preservice, inservice, or continu- 
ing teac her education ; thei r primary base of operation is 
"th e'^mentary or secondary school. 



yersities, school distijcts, profession al organizations, edu 
cation service centers, and TEA. 

In 1970, Don Davies, U.S. Office of Education asso- 
ciate commissioner, said of the teacher center movement, 
"It may be one of those interesting little fads that start and 
stop. But I don't think so. As caring educators, I think we 
have no other choice but to try.** 

Today, there are 63 public and private colleges and 
universities in Texas that prepare school teachers. All must 
be involved in a local cooperative teacher education center. 

According to 1975-76 TEA figures, 443 of the 1,123 
Texas school districts vere approved for participation in 
the teacher center projjram; 392 actually were assigned 
student teachers and received state funding. More than 
18,000 student teaching assignments were made. 

Following is an explanation of tba federally legislated, 
but as yet unfunded inservice training centers. 

Also included in this section are two examples of Texas 
programs. Dallas Teacher Education Center receives Texas 
Center for the Improvement of Educational Systems funds; 
Houston Area Teacher Education Center, as described in 
a manuscript by Dora Scott and Allen Warner, operates 
on Senate Bill 8 allocations. 

Finally, there is a list of the 47 Texas local cooperative 
teacher education centers^ showing the higher education in- 
stitutions, sc|iooi districts, and education service centers 
involved in each center. 



NEA Works for Teacher Centered Inservice 
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If federal Public Law 94-482. Section 532-— the NEA- 
backed legislation providing for "teacher centers and train- 
ing for higher education personnel"— «ver receives funding, 
inservice training by and for teachers wil! become a lo.ig 
awaited reality. 

Although the law was enacted as part of the Higher 
Education Amendments of 1976, no money was appro- 
priated; that task was left to the 95 th Congress which may 
again punt. 

An annual $75 million was authorized last year, but 
since appropriations rarely match authorizations, NEA 
Government Relations Dir. Stan McFarland wa.T hoping for 
$50 million. "If we get that,** he speculated in April, "about 
$40 million wil! go to elementary and secondary teacher 
centers, about $5 million for centers operated by the higher 
education institutions, and $4.5 million for training of higher 
education faculty/* 

So far, there hasn't been anything to distribute. 
Enactment of teacher center h^gislation v/as one of 
NEA*s major achievements in the 94th Congress; it now 
is working to ensure a strong teacher role in the centers 
by monitoring public hearings on regulations, ready to co- 
ordinate any efforts that might be needed tdr change regu- 
lations before they are finalized. 
O Monitoring public hearings has not been easy. The 



series of four hearings in different areas of the country 
has been poslj;oned twice. 

Originally, the hearings were set for May and NEA was 
hoping that regulations would be finalized and money ap- 
propriated by June. 

May 13, five days before the first meeting was to be 
held, NEA was notified by the U.S. Office of Education 
that the hearings were to be postponed. A later memo 
designated four date^ in June. 

But then came a June 2 NEA news bulletin: "The regu- 
lations clearance process is moving much slower than an- 
ticipated by the Office of Education. Thus, another change 
in hearing dates.** 

New dates were set for June 21, 22, 27, and 29 in At- 
lanta, New York City, San Francisco, and Chicago, respect- 
ively. That schedule was still in effect at pre?;s time. 

When funded, the teacher centers established by this 
law will provide teachers with resources for evaluating edu- 
cational needs of the community, developing programs, and 
effectively enacting programs. 

Each center will be sr.pervised by a local policy board 
composed primarily of teachers (representing all teache.rs 
to be served, including those in special and vocational edu- 
cation), plus representatives of school boards and higher 
education institutions in the area to be served. 
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SECTION V 
EXTERNAL EVALUATION 

During the two-year project. Dr. Gene Hall and Dr. Susan Loucks of 
the R & D Center for Teacher Education, Austin, have acted as external 
evaluators for the project. During that time, they have surveyed the 
status of teachers centering in Texas and particularly the impact of 
this project. 

The sample for the study was identified in August, 1975, and the 
first, or baseline, data survey was mailed in September, 1975. A second 
survey was made in May, 1976, to assure the extent to which practices 
and perceptions had changed during the first year of the project. The 
results of these surveys were reprinted in SBTE Publications 4 and 9. 

The following study reports on the third study in that series. In 
late April, 1977, a survey instrument was mailed to a sample of educators 
ir. Texas. Their responses were analyzed and reported by Hall and Loucks 
in Section V of this report. Following an introduction and description 
of procedures, they report findings on two questions: (1) what is the 
present state of the scene in Texas teacher centers? and (2) what is the 
extent of dissemination of S'tiTE concepts and products twenty months 
after initiation of the project? The questionnaire used in the study is 
included as appendix A with the cover letter to respondents. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF THE SCENE IN TEXAS TEACHER CENTERS, 
WITH SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE EFFECTS OF 
THE SCHOOL-BASED TEACHER EDUCATOR PROJECT 



Gene E. Hall and Susan F. Loucks 



INTRODUCTION 



This document is the fourth in a series of Teacher Center evaluation re- 
ports prepared by the Research and Development Center for Teacher Education 
at the University of Texas at Austin. This report is based on data collected 
from a questionnaire mailed to a representative sample of the members of Teach- 
er Centers in Texas in late April 1977. The two-year study that this report 
is part of has had as its focus assessing the state of activity of Texas Teach- 
er Centers and the degree of awareness and use of concepts and products devel- 
oped by the School-Based Teacher Educator Project, which is supported by the 
Fund for the Improven.snt of Post-Secondary Education and based at the Univer- 
sity of Houston. 

The School-Based T, icher Educator Project is an action-oriented effort 
that has been developing concepts, procedures, and materials for the training 
of school-based teacher educators. The goals of the project include: ''devel- 
oping a set of competency spec nations for school-based teacher educators, 
training and recognizing experienced teachers for this role; and in the process, 
encouraging cooperation among Texas Tv>acher Centers (Houston, Cooper, Warner, ' 
Johnston, Stell, & Turner, 1975)." 
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Teacher Centers in Texas are organized around several different structures 
which prohibit developing a simple overall description. In this study, the 
"♦72 standards" cooperative Teacher Centers were selected as the basic units. 
These Centers are the result of a 1972 legislative act to foster cooperation 
between colleges/universities, school districts, and professional associations. 
There are also student Teacher Centers established by legislation (Senate 
Bill 8 in 19/0), which are essentially contractual agreements between a single 
school district and a single college/university. In operation, these two 
types of Teacher Centers are often combined; in other instances, there is 
overlapping membership, making any study of Texas Teacher Centers a complex 

effort from the onset. 

In this study, the Texas R&D Center has had the opportunity to learn more 
about Texas Teacher Centers, to serve as the outside formative evaluator and 
as change/dissemination consultants to the SBTE Project, and to capitalize on 
a unique research opportur.ity . The research opportunity has been the chance 
to study the dissemination of an innovation as it is occurring rather than 
conducting the more typical post hoc study. 

The study is now two years eld. The SBTE project began in the summer of 
197^ and is nearing completion of its second year. The sample for the study 
was identified in August of 1975 and the first survey mailed and analyzed in 
September 1975 (Hal], Loucks & George, 1975). That survey focused on assess- 
ing the "state of the scene" in Teacher Centering in Texas, surveylr.g SBTE- 
related needs and activities, and assessing dissemination factors. 

A second questionnaire was mailed to the sample in the Spring of 13^6 
(Loucks & Hall, 1976). This questionnaire focused on Teacher Center activi- 
ties during the year, on Teacher Center networking, and on the rate and extent 
of SBTE dissemination. 
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This report is of the third questionnaire mailed in late April 1977 to 
the saiae sample • This questionnaire and report focuses on the activities and 
networking of Texas Teacher Centers two years later and on the effects of the 
SBTE project dissemination strategies. This report is organized around two 
basic questions and several subquestion.? : 

Question A. What is the pres r.^ r.cate of the scene in Texas 
Teacher Centers? 

1. What is the stability of Teacher Center member- 
ship? 

. 2. Has the activity of Teacher Centers increased 
during the twenty months of the project? 
3. Has the amount of netwoiiking of Teacher Centers in 
Texas increased during the twenty months of the 
project? ^ 
Question B. What is the extent of dissemination of SBTE concepts 
and products twenty months after initiation of the 
project? 

1. To what extent has the label "SBTE" been dissemi- 
nated across .the state? 

2. How valid is the understanding of the meaning of 
the SBTE concept? 

3. When did the respondents first hear of SBTE? 

4. Where did the respondents hear of SBTE? 

5. What is the level of awareness and use of SBTE 
prrject products? 
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PROCEDURES 

In collaboration with the SBTE project staff, a set of evaluation ques- 
tions was developed. These questions were an attempt tp focus thinking and 
to clarify description of the important variables to be assessed. A question- 
naire was developed and reviewed. This questionnaire was then mailed to the 
previously identified sample. 

The Present Questionnaire 

The questionnaire focused on the evaluation questions and subquestions 
'listed above. Items are of several t>pes including open-ended, Likert scale, 
and dichotomatic choices. Several items were retained frcm the previous two 
questionnaires. These items are related to key variables that were to be 
followed over the two years of the project. A copy of the questionnaire is 
included as Appendix ^- ^ 

A cover letter accompanied the questionnaire (see Appendix B) in which 
the purpose of the study was, for the first time, publicly stated. In the 
pasc, as an attempt to reduce respondent bias, the study was presented as 
solely a UTR&D research study on Teacher Centers. In the present survey, the 
collaborative nature of the study with the SBTE project was stated. • 

Sample 

In the summer of 1975, officials at the Texas Education Agency provided 
a list of the official Teacher Center contact persons. Each contact person 
was asked by the R&D Center staff to nominate from ten to fifteen individuals 
who were active in their Teacher Center and who represented a cress-section 
of the participating institutions and associations (i.e., colleges and univer- 
sities, school districts, regional service centers, professional organizations, 
etc). Of the sixty-eight contact persons, forty-five (68%) returned lists 



totaling 513 individuals to be contacted (Hall, Loucks, & George, 1975). 

This same list of 513 individuals comprised the sample for the Spring 
1976 survey and for the survey reported herein. In the first survey, there 
was a 57% return (294 respondents), the second a 41% return (211 respondents), 
and in this survey, a 43% return (222 respondents). Following each survey, 
a brief feedback letter was mailed to all individuals. 

For optimal comparisons between the three surveys, a stable sample would 
have been desirable. Unfortunately, although questionnaire return rate varied 
only a small amount, Che individuals who completed the questionnaires varied. 
Table 1 indicates how many individuals returned which questionnaires. 



TABLE 1 

Number of Respondents Returning 
Each Combination of the Three Questionnaires 



Questionnaire (s) 
Returned 



Number of 
Respondents 



September 1975, Spring 1976, Spring 1977 

September 1975, Spring 1976 

September 1975, Spring 1977 

Spring 1976, Spring 1977 

September 1975 only 

Spring 1976 only 

Spring 1977 only 

None Returned 



94 

52 
51 
32 
68 
31 
4? 
141 



Several attempts were made to explore whether the three different samples 
represented different populations of Teacher Center members. First, the geo- 
graphic locations of respondents were compared. Figures 1, 2, and 3 illus- 
trate the locations of respondents to the three questionnaires, respectively. 
It appeats that, although the respondents were not the same each time, those 
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who responded wete generally distributed the same geographically- 

The actual Teacher Centers represented in the current survey were compared 
to thone noted in^ responses to the first questionnaire. Although soce con- 
sistency existed, there was significant variation in the number of responses 
by Teacher Cerfter. Those Teacher Centers which had ten or more respondents 
to the. first and last questionnaire ^ are illustrated in Table 2. 



TABLE 2 

Teacher Centers with Ten oi: More Respondents 



September 1975 




Spring 1977 




t/Idwestem University 


TC 


Midw'-^tern University TC 


Southwest Texa3 St<..t'.e 


TC 


Southwest Texas State 


TC 


bai'-crsity of Hou^'tor. 
1 Clear Lake City TC 


at 


University of Houston 
Clear Lake City TC 


at 


Abilene TC 




Abilene TC 




' University of Housr jn 


TC 


Larnar University TC 




1 ;:pri:ison County TC 




Dallas TC 

Pan Am University TC 





FINDINGS 



In interpret-nj the findings of this and previous Teacher Center surveys, 
a degree of ■ aution must exercised. This largely concerns overgeneralizing 
since the sample is not -.nown to aJP.quately represent members of Texas Teacher 
Centers. As noted in the Sample section, the pool of respondents to each 
questionnaire was not representative geographically or equally representative 
of ecch TC. nor was that pool the same for each of the three surveys. The 
folIov-Jna findings must be viewed with this in mind. 
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Questlon A; What is the Present State of the S cene In Texas Teacher Centers? 

Three questions were asked by this s-,udy in an attempt to describe Teach- 
er Centering in Texas at the present time," and iil£3o to describe how it has 
changed In the past eighteen months: 

^ What is the stability of Teacher Center membership? 

2. Has the activity of Teacher Centers increased during the twenty 
months of the project? 

3. Has the amount of networking of Teacher Centers in Texas 
increased during the twenty months of the project? 

Responses to each question have implications for the School-Based Teacher 
Educator Project, as well as for other projects which seek to use Texas Teach- 
er Centers as vehicles for development, diffusion, and implementation of their 
products. 

Question 1: What is the stability of Teacher Center membership? As 
noted previously, the September 1975 questionnaires were sent to individuals 
nominated by the official contact persons. These lists were to be of a cross- 
sectional sample of individuals involved in their Teacher Center. Thus, 100% 
of the sample can be assumed to be involved at that time. In April 1977, 
these same individuals were asked about their present involvement: 



Are you currently involved with a Teacher Center? 

78% yes 22% no 



Thus, in eighteen months Calthough only one school year difference), nearly 
orie fourth of the respondents had become uninvolved, suggesting a significant, 
although not wholesale, turnover in annual Teacher Center membership. 
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Another question, which was also asked in the two previous questionnaires, 
probed for tenure as a Teacher Center member: 



How long have you been working 


(or did you 


work) with your Teacher 


Center? 












less than 


1-2 


3-4 


more than 




1 year 


years 


years 


4 years 


September '75 


7% 


42% 


36% 


15% 


Spring '76 


2% 


35% 


49% 


22% 


Spring '77 


1% 


20% 


44% 


34% 



Th&se responses show that those who responded to the questionnaires became 
increasingly more experienced, indicating only that the respondent group 
was stratified by experience essentially the same throughout the eighteen 
months of surveying. However, these responses also point out that a majority, 
of the sample from the start had had significant experience with Teacher 
Centering (three or more years) , an indication of some stability on Teacher 
Center membership. 

These lata in combination with the previous item might suggest that there 
is a -ore of long-term Teacher Center personnel,, while others rotate in and 
out on an annual or biannual basis. 

Question 2: Has the activity of Teacher Centers incre ased during the 
twenty months of the project? Three questions were asked on the current and 
previous questionnaires to assess the extent of Teacher Center activity: 



How often did your Teacher Center Board meet during this year? 

about once 

once or every two once a month don t 
never twice months or more often know 

Spring '76 1% 30% 45% 24% 

Spring '77 3% 22 % 36% 24% 14% 

90 • 
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Bow often have you been in Teacher Center meetings during the 
1976-77 year? 





never 


once cr 
twice 


about once every 
two months 


once a month 
or more often 


September '75 


4% 


36% 


35% 


25% 


Spring '76 


6% 


27% 


43% 


24% 


Spring '77 


18% 


27% 


34% 


21% 



Do you consider your Teacher Center to be: 

inactive : : : : extremely active 

September '75 4% 10% 29% 35% 21% 

Spring '77 4% 10% 28% 31% 27% 

There appears to have been relatively little change in activity of Teach- 
er Centers. The apparent decrease in board meetings and frequency of Teacher 
Center meetings may be accounted for by the fact that 22% of the sample are 
no longer involved in Teacher Centers. There is a noticeable trend in 
assessed activity toward being extremaly active. 

Question 3: Has the amount of networking of Teacher Centers in Texas 
increased during the twenty months of the jp^roject? Networking was assessed 
by determining the extent of knowledge about other Teacher Centers, the extent 
of contact and/or collaboration with other Teacher Centers, and the attitude 
towards networking activities. It appears from the following data^ that 
knowledge about the activities of other Teacher Centers has neither increased 
nor decreased significantly in the past eighteen months. Nearly 80% of the 
sample still knows about five or fewer Teacher Centers. 
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For how many Teacher Centers in Texas do 


you nave at 


1 pae f a 


limited knowledge of their activities? 








September ' 75 




SnrinK '77 


all of them (55-64) 


0% 


IZ 




all but a few (45-54) 


1% 






more than half (35-44) 


0% 




12 


about half (25-34) 




2% 


vi 


less than half (16-24) 


2% 


J^ 




many (11-15) 


2% 


2% 


2% 


several (6-10) 


13% 


11% 


14% 


only a few (3-5) 


30% 


36% 


22% 


a couple (1-2) 


23% 


20% 


30% 


none other than my own 


29% 


23% 


26% 



During this school year, what other Teacher Centers in Texas have 
you personally had contact with? 



September '75 
Spring '77 



named no 
Teacher 
Centers 

62°^ 

76% 



named 1 
Teacher 
Center 

20% 

15% 



namtifi 2 
Teacher 
Centers 

11% 

5% 



named 3 
Teacher 
Centers 

4% 

1% 



named 4 
Teacher 
Centers 

2% 

4% 



There appears to have been a decrease in the number of contacts i:ith other 
Teacher Centers. . 

Those contacts that there are between-^Teacher Centers have appeared to 
shift somewhat during th^ time of the survey:. . Figures 4, 5, and 6 illustrate 
communication channel • . pxutted from respoi.ses to this item. In general , 
West Texas, East Texas, and the Valley all appear to be more isolated now 
than before. As before, the strongest Centers of communication involve the 
Houston and Dallas area Teacher Centers. 
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FIGURE 4 
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When asked what topics were discussed in the contacts that were made, 
respondents to the current questionnaire listed many. The majority of topics 
dealt with field experiences, including student teacher evaluation and assign- 
ment, and supervising teacher selection, training, competencies, and assess- 
ment. Other topics of discussion included teacher certification, institution- 
al accreditation, staff development, operation and financing of the Teacher 
Center, and content areas such as vocational education and reading. The topic 
of SBTE was mentioned ten times out of 135 responses. 



Does your Teacher Center 


collaborate with any other Teacher 


Center (s)? 






Yes No 


Spring '76 


34% 66% 


Spring '77 


34% 66% 



An equal number of respondents indicated collaboration with other Teacher 
Centers over a year's time. When asked to list the Teacher Centers collabor- 
ated with, the current u-stionnaire respondents named twenty-six different 
Centers. These were widely scattered throughout the state, with only eight 
mentioned more than once. Of these eight, Houston was mentioned fifteen 
times, with -Region VII having the next highest at four. Dallas and North 
Texas were noted three times each. Six respondents noted membership in a 
Teacher Center network. Respondents to the Spring 1976 questionnaire had 
indicated twenty-seven different Teacher Centers, but none were listed more 
than four times. In this questionnaire, there were only two references to 

the SBTE network. 

A final question tapped attitudes toward the networking of Teacher 

Centers : 
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Do you think that a network of Texas 


Teacher 


L»enuGirs is a uoci.ux 


Idea? 








Yes 


No 


Spring '76 


56% 


A4% 


Formal network 


Informal network 


90% • 


10% 


Spring '77 


88% 


12% 



Enthusiasm for networking still remains considerable. 

Question B; What is the Extent of Dissemination of SBTE Concepts and Products 
Twenty Months After Initiation of the Project? 

The SBTE project began early in the summer of 1975. At that time, the 
concept label School-Baaed Teacher Educator and its acroaym "SBTE" were 
assumed to be new and .musual terms. No SBTE reports, modules, or newsletters 
existed at that time. Twenty months later, the project is nearing the com- 
pletion of two years of research, development, and dissemination activities. 
To what extent has the project's work been disseminated to its primary target 
audience, the members of Texas Teacher Centers? 

The data were analyzed to provide answers to five subquestions, each of 
these questions addressing a part of the major question. 

Question 1: To what extent has the label "S BTE" been disseminated across 
the state? Due to the newness of the concept label "SBTE," it was decided 
at the onset to use it as a tracer. By following the developing awareness of 
"SBTE" as a label, the effects of the dissemination strategies could be in- 
ferred. Therefore, on each of the three mailed questionnaires, there was the 
item "Have you ever heard of SBTE?". In this last questionnaire, since the 
concept was explained in the cover letter, the item was adjusted slightly. 
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Have you ever heard of 


SBTE (other than in 


our questionnaire)? 




Yes 


No 


Responding 


September '75 


.6% 


94% 


91% 


Spring '76 


50% 


50% 


96% 


Spring '77 


69% 


31% 


99% 



The response to this item provides overwhelming documentation of the 
effects of the SBTE project. There was an enormous increase in the percentage 
of respondents saying that they had heard of . SBTE in the eight months between 
the first and second questionnaires. During the following twelve-month 
period, between the second and third questionnaires, an additional 19% of the 
sample are indicating awareness. It is interesting that the percentage re- 
sponding to this item also increased over the three periods. 

Figures 7 and 8 illustrate the diffusion of the acronym "SBTE." The 
X's in Figure 7 point out the locations of the few individuals who knew what 
SBTE meant in September i975; the dots in the same figure represent the spread 
by Spring 1976. Figure 8 illustrates the state of diffusion one year later. 
Spring 1977. 

The SBTE tracer appears to have worked, as have the dissemination strate- 
gies used by the project. 

Question 2: How valid is the understa^ ^^"ff i-hP meaning of the SBTE 
concept? Indicating that one has heard of SBTE does not provide information 
abtV- the extent of awareness or the validity of the respondent's knowledge. 
Therefore, a follow-up question was asked, "What does it mean?" 

One hundred twenty-four (58%) of the respondents responded to this open- 
ended question. Most wrote "School-Based Teacher Educator" or "School-Based 
Teacher Education." Ninety-eight (79%) of the respondents provided a valid 
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answer. A few responses were more detailed: 

Training and recognizing programs for pre- and inservice school 
district based personnel who are engaged in training teachers. 

Twenty-six (21%) of the responses were wrong, or not sufficiently clear 
to be Judged. Several wrote "Student based teacher education." One was more 
editorial, "Bureaucracy in its worst form," and there was one original 
"Southern Baptist Technological Equinox." 

It appears that by far the majority at least have minimal knowledge of 
what the SBTE acronym is about. 

question 3; When did the re spondents first hear of SBTE? Another 
follow-up question for those who reported having heard of SBTE was "If you 
have, when?" The responses to this item ranged from 1972 to April 27, 1977. 
Figure 9 is a graphical summary of the time periods identified by the ninety- 
eight (44%) who responded to this item. . 

These data are also consistent with the timing of the SBTE project dis- 
semination activities. The first and largest increase occurs during the 
1975-76 school year, which was the project's first year. Further increases 
In initial awareness were made during the second year. 

Unfortunately, there is not sufficient specificity in the responses to 
match Th^se data to the classic S curve for innovation diffusion; however, it 
is certain that during the two years of the project, new individuals were 
constantly added at the initial awareness level. . j 

question 4 : Where did the res pondents hear of SBTE? At the beginning of 
. the project, one of the basic policy questions involved specifying strategies 
for dissemination of the project's products. Was there an existent network 
that could be used? Should a newsletter be established? Should the project 
just wait for requests or have TEA disseminate? Many different approaches 

10.1. . 
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FIGURE 9 



Distribution of the Number of Individuals at Each Time Period 
According to When They First Heard of SBTE 




1972 



1973 



1974 



1975 



1976 



11 



1977 Spring 



N = 80 (18 not classifiable) 
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could have been taken. 

A part of the September '75 survey was designed to assess the communica- 
tion possibilities. That report concluded: 

The responses show that the current state of the networking is 
indeed grim — few individuals know of the activities of other 
Teacher Centers ncr are they in contact with more than a few, 

if any The additional data from this questionnaire indicates 

that the communication channels of face-to-face contact and pro- 
fessional conferences are already in use to provide some contact 
between members of different Teacher Centers (Hall, Loucks, & 
George, 1975, pp. 29-30). 

In its dissemination strategy, the project staff then emphasised face- 
to-face communications by creating Task Forces and maintaining a high level^ 
of responsibility for its Advisory Board; they also organized materials and 
presented at many local, regional, and state professional meetings. 

A third follow-up question to the respondents who reported having heard 
of SBTE in the present survey war, "If you have, where?" Table 3 summarizes 
the frequencies of the various information sources listed. One hundred 
forty-three (54%) individuals responded ko this item; eight responses (6%) 
were not usable. 



TABLE 3 

Frequency of Sources Identified for First Hearing About SL' 



Teacher Center Board Meeting 


7 


Teacher Ceuter Meeting 


47 


Professional Meeting (TSTA, TEA, TATE) 


35 


SBTE Board or Task Force Member 


7 


SBTE Confei-3nce/Workshop 


10 


Professional Literature 


11 


Mail Lngs 


5 


Module Field Test 


2 


Institution Meeting 


5 


University Class 


5 


Direct Contact with SBTE Staff 


6 


Discussion with Professional Colleague 


7 
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The highest tallies are for personal contact or professional meeting activi- 
ties. 

App£;rently the face-to-face and meeting-oriented dissemination strategy 
worked, especially the deliberate involvement of a representative from each 
Tea.:her Center. 

quest ion 5; What is the lev el of awarenes s and use of ^BTE project pro- 
diicts? During the two years of the project, many products have been developed. 
A series of reports and modules have been produc d and made available.. In 
this questionnaire, the products were listed and the respondents were asked 
to mark on a Likert scale their degree of use of ear.h product. The findings 
from this question art prer>ented as Table A. 

In general, the more recently a product was developed, the less knowledge 
and use there appears to be. This logical inference is encouraging in that 
one can have more confidence in doing further analyses of these data. 

For example, with the exception of the modules, at least one half of 
the respondents have at least heard of the products, wit;h an average of 13.6% 
having looked at each, 15% having read each, and 3.6% having used each. 

On the average, A6% of the respondents have at least heard of the SBTF, 
modules, with 9% having read or used them. Again, there seems to be extensive 
awareness of the SBTE products among the sample. 



SUMMARY 



As mentioned previously, there is need for caution when interpreting the 
data presented in this report. The findings suggest several trends in terms 
of Texas Teacher Center activity and the success of the SBTE project. However, 
the interpretations must be weighed in light of the characteristics of the 
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TABLE 4 

Indications of TrS-ixee of Use of Fourteen SBTE Products 
Rsported in Percentages 



ERIC 



^ SBTE Products 


Never 
Heard 
ot It 


Have 
Just 
Heard 
of It 


Have 
Looked 
at It 


Have 
Read 
It 


Have 
Used 
It 


Percent 
Responding 


#1 Project Description. and 
Organization 


35% 


28% 


11% 


20% 


5% 


100% 


#2 School Based Teacher Educa- 
tors: Rationale, Role 
Description and Research 


35% 


26% 


15% 


19% 


4% 


87% 


#3 National Survey of School 
Based Teacher Educator 
Credent ialing Process 


45% 


27% 


12% 


13% 


3% 


86% 


tf4 Teacher Centers in Texas: 
The State of the Scene 


38% 


25% 


17% 


16% 


4% 


87% 


#5 Clinical Experiences and 
Clinical rractlce m 
Professional Education 




20% 


14% 


13% 


5% 


bJ% 


#6 A Task Analysis of Staff 

Development Personnel in 
Selected Public School 
Districts 




2451 


14% 


10% 


* 

3% 


87% 


#7 Specifying Competencies for 
School Based Teacher 
Educators Through Task, 
Conceptual, and Percep- 
tual Analyses 


43% 


25% 


14% 


14% 


4% 


87% 


#8 Credentialing School Based 

Teacher Educators: Basis 
for Decisioning 


50% 


23% 


12% 


13% 


3% 


86% 


^9 School Based Teacher Educator 

Project: Report of First ' 50% 
Year Activities 


18% 


14% 


17% 


2% 


'■85%- 


Module 1 — Exploring Clinical 
Practice 


54% 




1 L'/ 


8% 


2% 


85% 


Module 2 — Interpersonal 
Commvuiications 

Module 3 — Planning 


52% 

55?; 


25% 
22% 


14% 
13% 


9% 
8% 


1% 
2% 


85% 
84% 


Module 4 — Collecting Data 
in the Classroom 


54% 


27% 


12% 


8% 


1% 


83% 


Module 5 — Analyzing Data and 
Making Data-Based Deci- 
sions 

a- 


54% 


27% 


12% 


7% 


1% 


84% 
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.respondents and the measure used. 

Only 43% of the sample responded to the questionnaire. Thus, nothing can 
he said for more than 50% of the sample. It seems reasonable to assume that 
most of the nonrespondents are likely to be less involved in Texas Teacher 
Centers. Yet, this is still an assumption. 

A continuing problem in this study has been identifying specific Teacher 
Centers. The two independent legislative acts in combination with the many 
higher education institutions, service centers, and school systems have 
resulted in a lack of definition of Teacher Centers. If a respondent says 
that s/he belongs to the "Houston" Teacher Center, this could be one of at 
least three different Teacher Centers. There is thus no way to accurcrply 
associate respondents with particular Centers. 

This complicates data interpretation, since the number of respondents 
from each Teacher Center cannot be clearly determined. Therefore, it is im- 
possible to assess the weighting of a particularly active or inactive Teacher 
Center that has a disproportionately high or low number of respondents. 

All of the above must be taken into account in interpreting the ques- 
tionnaire data. It is assumed that individuals who are more actively involved 
are more likely to respond, and so we can also assume that these data probably 
represent the best possible picture of Teacher Centering and SBTE activity in 
Texas. The following s^tmmarj statements and questions are offered within 
this context. 

Texas Teacher Centering 

Across the two years of the study, the amount of activity within the 
Texas Teacher Centers does not appear to have changed, at least as perceived 
by the respondents. There does appear to have been a decrease in the amount 
of contact between Teacher Centers. Whether this is due to economic conditions. 
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a withering of Teacher Center networking, or some characteristic of the sample 

cannot be determined. 

There appears to be a pattern to the membership of Teacher Centers. There 
seem to be two groups: a core of long-term members and a group of short-term 
members. An interesting question is, how are the leadership roles and respon- 
sibilities of the Teacher Centers assigned across these two groups and for 
Tjhat lengths of timp.? A lack of shared leadership could explain the short- 
term cycling in and out of members, but it could also be explained by a desire 
to involve many different persons in a Center over time. 

Results of the SBTE Project 

The acronym "SBTE" worked surprisingly well as a tracer. The project 
dissemination strategy can also be declared a success. The percentage of 
respondents who "had heard of SBTE" increased dramatically with each succeeding 
questionnaire. Further, it appears that most of the res^pondents who had heard 
of SBTE had a reasonably valid definition of the concept. 

The face-to-face/professional meeting dissemination strategy worked well 
in this situation. Involving one person from each Teacher Center as a contact 
was also important since many respondents learned about SBTE -.hrough Teacher 
Center meetings. We do not know what would have happened with other strategies, 
however, it appears that people do not communicate as frequently by nonpersonal 
media such as reading, and so relying on written documents and/or newsletters 
would probably not have been as effective. 

The SBTE project has created initial awareness and activity across the 
state, and there is now an established network ia relation to SBTE. It will 
be unfortunate if this capacity cannot be maintained, as is the case with most 
federally funded initiatives. This would be particularly unfortunate in the 
light of the extreme and continuing interest in networking that has b'een 

iov 
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expressed by the respondents. 

It is unlUcely that the SBTE project actually created a new network. 
Rather, the more informal network of active teacher educators probably served 
as the basis for developing a more formalized, expanded network around the 
work of the SBTF. project. Left unsupported, this new capacity will most 
likely wither. 

We have assessed the primary target audience of the SBTE project: pre- 
servlce and Inservice teacher educators in Texas Teacher Centers. An inter- 
esting spinoff study would be to assess the impact of the project on other 
audiences, such as national Teacher Center efforts and policy makers, as well 
as school-based teacher educators in other states. 

The SBTE project has accomplished an impressive list of tasks in two 
years. The innovation of SBTE and a set of products have been developed and 
disseminated. An opportunity for more formal networking across the Texas 
Teacher Centers has been used to develop and to assist in dissemination of the 
■results to the primary target audience. The available data suggest that the 
project staff in Houston and the key members of the SBTE/Teacher Center net- 
work are to be commended for jobs well done. The major and unanswered ques- 
tion that remains is what will become of this crystallized capability? 
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TEAClIErv CEilTER QUESTIONNAIRE 



1. Are you currently invo7,ved with a Teacher Center? yes no 



If no, when did your involvement end? ^ 9 19^ 



PLEASE CONTIiWE EVEN IF YOU ANSWERED ^'WO: 

2. Flear-f; Dame the Teacher Center(s) that you are involved with or have been 
involved with in the past: 



(1) (3) 

(2) (4) 



If you belong (ed) to more than one, please choose one that you v;ill focus on 
in your responses to the remaining items. Name the one you have chosen: 



3. How long have you been working, or did you work, v/ith your Teacher Center? 

less than 1-2 3-4 more than 
1 year years years 4 years 



4, How often have you been in Teacher Center meetings during the 1976-77 year? 

once or about once once a month 
never twice every two months or more often 



How often did your Teacher Center Board meet during this year? 

once or ^^^""^ once a month don't 
never ^^^^ every two ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

months 



5. Do you consider your Teacher Center to be: 

inactive : : : : extremely active 

6. During this school year, what other Teacher Centers in Texas have you person- 
ally had contact with? 



(1) (3) 

(2) (4) 



7. What have been some of the topics discusseu through these contacts? 
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8. Does your Teacher Center collaborate with any other Teacher Center (s)? 



yes ___ 



If yes, which one(s): 



9. For how n^y Teacher Centers in Texas do you have at least a limited knowledge 
of their activities? 

all of them (55-64) (l^-^S) 

all but a few (45-54) several (6-10) 

more than half (35-44) only a few (3-5) 

about half (25-34) a couple (1-2) 

less than half (16-24) none other than my own 

10. Save you ever heard of SBTE (other than in our questionnaire)? 



yes 



no 



If you have, t.'here? 
If you have, when? 
What does it mean? 



11. Have you attended any conferences on Teacher Centers during 1976-77? 



yes 



no 



If yes, please list them below and underli ne any at which SBTE was discussed. 
12. DO you think that a network of Texas Teacher Centers is a useful idea? 

yes ^® — 

1 1 :<i 
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IS. What Is your knowledge level and/or use of the following SBTE products? 



Have 

Never Just Have Have Have 

Heard Heard Looked ' Read Used 

of It of It at It It It 



01 Project Description and Organization 

02 School Based Teacher Educators: 
Rationale, Role Description and 
Research 

03 Hatlona). Survey of School Based 
Teacher Educator Credentlallng 
Process 

H Teacher Centers In Texas: The 
State of the Scene 

#5 Clinical Experiences and Clinical 
Practice In Professional Education 

06 A Task Analysis of Staff Develop- 
ment Personnel In Selected Public 
School Districts 

07 Specifying Competencies for School 
Based Teaclier Educators Through 
Task, Conceptxial, and Perceptual 
Analyses 

08 Credentialing School Based Teacher 
Educators: Basis for Decisioning 

09 School Based Teacher Educator Project: 
Report of First Year Activities 

Module 1 — Exploring Clinical Practice 

Module 2 — Interpersonal Conmunications 

Module 3 — Planning 

Module 4 — Collecting Data in the 
Classroom 

Module 5 — Analysing Data and Making 
Data-Based Decisions 
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APPENDIX B 
Cover Letter, Spring 1977 
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The Research and Development Center for Teacher Education 

U ni versity of Texas Austi n 7871 2 

April 22, 1977 



Dear Colleague: 

As you may remember, we have asked you twice during the last fifteen months to 
participate in our ongoing study of teacher centering in Texas • As a part of 
this questionnaire survey, we have been exploring your familiarity with the 
concept of * SBTE'' as well as your present involvement or past involvements in 
a particular teacher center and your knowledge of or relationship to other 
teacher centers around the state. 

Although we have been conducting the study from the Research and Development 
Center for Teacher Education, we have done so in collaboration with colleagues 
at the University of Houston who have liad funding from the Fund for the 
Improvement of Post-Secondary Education to explore the concept of school-based 
teacher education (SBTE) and to develop some G3TE materials. One goal^of our 
mailed questionnaire survey was to evaluate t!ic extent to which the Sj^TE 
project xms disseminating its work to all of you around the state. That was 
why we asked each time whether you had heard of SBTE and if so, when this had 
occurred. Through this part of the survey, we were able to plot the early 
movement of the SBTE concept and the work of the University of Houston staff 
and many other involved teacher educators from around the state. 

At this time, the SBTE project is nearing the end of its federal funding and 
we once again ask your assistance in our study. As before, we will be cer- 
tain to send you a summary of our findings. Although we are sharing the ob- 
jective of the study with you, we very much need your input if we are to 
understand more about the dissemination of teacher education ideas within 
the state of Texas. We need your assistance whether or not you are still 
involved in your teacher education center. All of the participants in the 
study were selected because as of two years ago they were involved. One of 
the key questions for us is to what extent people still are involved in the 
teacher centers and to what extent there is turn-over* Therefore, your 
input is needed regardless of your present knowledge of SBTE and regardless 
of whether or not you are presently involved in a teacbsr center. 

Ue have attempted to keep the questionnaire brief and yet include the kind of 
information that will be helpful to us and to the SBTE project as it develops 
across the state of Texas, and that vlll also be of interest to you when we 
return the survey summary. 
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Aprll 22, 1977 
Page. 2 . 



Wottld voii olease take a f^- Biio««s and conplete the questionnaire and return 
±t lt Se envSnr^^'O^ded. If you have any questions, please feel free to 
of ST^d we will be very happy to respond. Thanlc you again for 
y^«xr help and we look forward to having your input. 



Sincerely yours, 




Gene E. Hall, Project Director 
Procedures for Adopting Educational 
Inno vat ions /GiAlI Project 



Susan F. Loucks 
Project Associate 



P.S. — If you wish to know more about the SBTE project, feel free to contact 
Bob Houston, Jim Cooper, or Al Warner at the University of H^^^^^- ^^^^ 
be glad to share with you a copy of the publication list and d^^^Jf J^^^ 
other project activities. In addition, the following ^BTE 
Advisory Connnittee, some of whom may be in your area or even in y°^^ 
center/ are all participatins in and are up to date about project activities- 

Dr. Glenn Kldd 
State Consultant, TEA 

Dr. Dwane Kingery 
North Texas State University 

Dr. Joe Klingstedt 
University of Texas at 
El Paso 

l!r. Joe Liggons 
Houston Ind. School District 

Dr. Joe Pitts 

Dallas Ind. School District 

Dr. Thomas E. Ryan 
Texas Education Agency 

Dr. Tom T. 'talker 
Teyas Education Agency 



Dr. Robert Anderson 
Texas Tech Univerwity 

Mrs. Vivian Bowser 
Houston Teachers Association 

Dr. Anna Dewald 
University of St. Thomas 

Dr. Dwain II. Estes 
Education Service Center 
Region 20 

Dr. Chantrey Fritts 
Abilene Christian College 

lir. Abel Gonzales 
Pan American University 

Dr. Eugene Jekel 
Texas A&I University 
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SECTION VI 
LIST OF AVAILABLE MATERIALS 



Project Publications 

The following publications may be secured by writing Houston Teacher 
Center, 466 Parish Hall, University of Houston, Houston, Texas 77004. 

No. 1. Houston, W. R., et ai. , Project Description and Organization , 
12 pages. 

The need for SBTE and project activities and organization 
with names of educators involved in the project are 
presented in this initial publication. Not Available 

No. 2.. Johnson, J., et a^.. School Basel Tea^ 'Rationale, 
Role DescriptToh ?\nd Research . January, 1976, 33 pages (ERIC 
ED 124 512) 

Various roles within the concept of SBTE are described 
and examined through an extensive review of published 
research and opinion. 

No. 3. Stell, E. A., et ai-, Mtionai Surv^ 

Educator Credential ing Process , January, 1976, 6 pages. (ERIC 
ED 124 513) 

Directors of certification in forty-nine states and the 
District of Columbia were surveyed relative to creden- 
tial ing of SBTE in their states. 

No. 4. Hall, G. E. and Loucks, S., Teacher Centers i n T_e_xas ; The 
State of the Scene , November, 1975, 8 pages. (ERIC ED 124 

Current status of teacher centering in Texas is reported 
in this study conducted in September, 1975. Three hundred 
teachers, school administrators, and university faculty 
meiTibers responded to a questionnaire concerning the 
extent of teacher center activities. 
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No. 5. Warner, A. R.,.et al.. Clinical Experiences and 

Practice in ProfessTonal Education . February7T976 , 103 pages. 
(ERIC ED 123 209) 

Clinical experience and clinical practice in nursing, 
business adminis*tration, allied health, and clinical 
psychology is explored in a "^e^ies of four papers included 
in this monograph. A fift?^ ^aper explores additional 
professions and draws implications for SBTE. 

No. 6. 1 , F A , Pt . A Ta^ Analj^s of Staff Development 

Person nel in SiTected Public School Districts . March, 1976, 32 
pages. (ERIC ED 124 515) 

Nineteen practicing School Based Teacher Educators in the 
Houston area were interviewed to provide data for deriv- 
ing SBTE competencies through task analysis. 



No 7. Cooper. J. M. . et a1.. Specifying Competencies for School 
Based Teacher Educators Through Task, Conceptual , and Per- 
ceptual Analyses ., July, 1976, 22 pages: CERIC ED 131 039) 

The process used in identifying SBTE competencies is 
described, including the analyses of members of the 
national panel of experts, and the results of the state 
survey of perceptions are reported in this monograph. 



No. 8. Houston, W. R., et al. , Credential ing School Based Teacher 
Educators : Basis for Decisioning , August, 1976, 63 pages. 

This publication discusses the issues involved in SBTE 
credential ing and the criteria for decisioning, reports 
results of study of perceptions of Texas educators, and 
I ■ outlines plans recommended by twelve panels. 

No 9. Houston, W. R. , et ai. , School Based Teacher Educator Project,: 
Report of First Year Activity , 1975-1976, June, 1976, 81 



pages. 



Activities and outcomes of the first year of the SBTE 
project are summarized in this document. 
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No. 10. Rand, C, Ed. Resources for School Based Teacher Educators , 
May, 1977, 364 pages. 

Hundreds of conmerci ally-avail able resources to assist 
school based teacher educators in achieving competence 
and working with teachers are catalogued in this document, 
corss-referenced by competency statements and sub-objectives 
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No. n. Warner, A. R. , et_. ai- , Preparing School Ba sed Teacher Educators , 
June, 1977» 28 pages . 

The development of the School Based Teacher Educator 
Series of five instructional units under the guidance of 
the Training Specifications Task Force is contained in 
this monograph. Included are the basic assumptions for 
trainings the identification of target areas for materials 
development, pilot testing and revision; and descriptions 
of the complete instructional units. 



No. 12. Houston, W. R. , Cooper, J. M. and Warner, A. R., School Based 
Teacher Educator Project : Report of Second Year Activities , 
1976-77 , June, 1977.112 pages. 

Activities and outcomes of the second year of the SBTE 
Project are summarized in this document. 



No. 13. Cooper, J. M., Houston, W. R. , and Warner, A. R., Objectives , 
Indicat ors of Attainment , and Assessment Criteria for Twenty 
School l&aseHnreacher Educator Competencies , June, T977, 49 
pages. 

A companion piece to Publications 10 and 14, this monograph 
specifies more specific, behavioral statements of purpose 
derived from twenty school based teacher educator competency 
statements, suggests evidence that niight be acceptable 
for judging the attainment of objectives, and states 
criteria that may be used for judging the adequacy of 
evidence. 



NO. 14. Cooper, J. M., Houston, W. R., and Warner, A. R., Self -Assessment 
Instrignent for Twenty School Based Teacher Educator Competencies , 
May, 1977, 13 pages. 

Sixty-six items designed to capture the essence of the 
twenty competency statements are set forth here. Based 
on the results of this self-assessment instrument, 
teacher cen4:er personnel, together with SBTEs, can establish 
priorities for those competency areas in which training 
will be offered. 

No. 15. Kingery, P., Implementing the School Based Teacher Educator 
Program in Teacher Centers , May, 197r, 30 pages. 

Written by one who has beon involved for many years in 
the Texas teacher center movement, this document sets 
forth practical guidelines for placing the School Based 
Teacher Educator concept into practice in teacher centers. 
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Journal Articles and Book Chapters 

Over the past two years several articles featuring the SBTE Project 
and/or written by project staff have been published, and a book chapter 
has been requested to appear in the near future. These publications 
are listed below. 

Houston, W. R. , Cooper, J. M. , and Warner, A. R., Developing the role 
of the school based teacher educator: Part I. Staff Development 
Newsletter , 1976, 3(1), 1-6. 

Houston, W. R. , Cooper, f^. , and Warner, A. H. , J:^Vvloping the role 
of the school based teacher educator: Part 11. Staff Development 
Newsletter, 1976, 3(2), 1-6. 



Warner, A. R. , Houston, W. R. , and Cooper, J. M., Rethinking the Clinical 
concept in teacher education. Journal of Teacher Education , 1977, 
28(1), 15-18. 



Houston, W. R., Warner, A. R., and Cooper, J. M., The increasing role 
of the school based teacher educator. To be published as a chapter 
in a document published by The New York Teachers Corps Network, 
1977. 

"School Based Teacher Educators •-- On-Site Training is Focus of Statewide 
Competency Program in Texas" Competency Forum , Spring, 1977. 



Instructional Units 

Five instructional units comprise The School Based Teacher Educator 
Series. A basic package, consisting of a participant' s'^manual for each 
unit, five filmstrips, seven cassette audiotape programs, and a facilitator's 
manual for all five units, is avai-lab'le for purchase from the Houston 
Teacher Center, 466 Parish Hall, University of Houston, Houston, Texas 
77004. The five units are 

1 . Exploring Clinical Practice 

2. Interpersonal Coiimuni cation 

3. PI anning 

4. Classroom and School Data Collection Procedures 

5. Data Presentation and Analysis 

Each of these units and the complete set is described in Section III of 

this report. 




